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MACKINAC ISLAND. 








T®4VELLING westward over the great 
~ lakes, we constantly encounter begin- 
‘ngs. The newness of the new world is 
“nspicuous, pleasantly or obtrusively, ac- 


SCENE ON THE SHORE, MACKINAC ISLAND. 


cording to our tastes, but conspicuous always. 
The cities on the shores are young and pre- 
cocious, the villages are young and awkward, 
and the lumber-stations are young and green 


with the freshly-cut verdure of the forest. 
The universal boast on the fresh-water seas 
is, “See how young we are!” 

You enter a city of one hundred thousand 
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inhabitants. “Twenty years ago, sir, this 
was an unbroken wilderness,” observes the 
citizen, as he takes you through the busy 
streets in his luxurious carriage. The steamer 
stops at a thriving town of ten thousand peo- 
ple. “Five years ago there wasn’t so much 
as a shanty here,” says the hotel-keeper, with 
a flourishing wave of his hand toward the 
clustering houses and his four-story frame 
caravansary, decked out in shining green and 
white. Early, some bright morning, a land- 
ing is made at a wood-station; a long wharf, 
a group of unpainted houses, a store, and sev- 
eral saw-mills, compose a promising settle- 
ment. “Six months ago, mister, there war’n’t 
even a chip on this yer spot,” says a bearded 
giant, sitting on a wood-pile, watching the 
passengers as they come ashore. 

Coming from the east and striking the 
lakes at Buffalo, the elderly traveller begins 
to breathe this juvenile atmosphere of the 
fresh water; and, as he advances westward, 
he is obliged to abandon, one by one, his 
cherished beliefs and interests. History there 
is none, relics there are none, and the oldest 
inhabitant seems to him buta boy. At first 
he wonders and admires, with a strange, new 
scorn for the quiet ocean-village, where his 
home is fixed, but gradually he grows weary 
of the hurry, weary of the paint, weary of un- 
finished cities and just-begun villages, weary 
of ambitious words and daring hopes, weary, 
in short, of the soaring American eagle. In 
this mood, after gloomily surveying Duncan 
and Sheboygan, on the Michigan shore, the 
elderly traveller, still weary with the new, is 
suddenly brought face to face with the old; 
for, in the straits between Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, round the corner of Bois-Blanc, and 
past the shoals of Round Point, lies the an- 
cient home of the Giant Fairies, the little pict- 
uresque island of Mackinac, venerable with the 
memories of more than two centuries. 

There is nothing young about Mackinac, 
nothing new. The village, at the foot of the 
cliff, is decayed and antiquated; the fort, on 
the height above, is white and crumbling with 
age; che very flag is tattered; and, once be- 
yond this fringe of habitations around the 
port, there is no trace of the white man on 
the island save one farm-house of’ the last 
century, and a ruin on thé western shore. 
There is no commercial activity at Mackinac ; 
the business life of the village died out with 
the fur-trade; and so different is its aspect 
from that of the other lake-towns, no mattgr 
how small, that the traveller feels as though 
he was walking through the streets of a New- 
World Pompeii. 


There is no excitement in Mackinac, no” 


news, In summer, if Huron is willing, the 
Sarnia -boats bring the mails three times a 
week ; but Saginaw Bay is often surly; blus- 
tering head-winds lie in wait behind Thunder- 
Bay Islands, and days pass without a letter 
or paper. In winter the mails are carried 
over the ice on dog-trains, travelling north- 
ward along the shores of Lake Huron, and 
striking across the straits—pictures of arctic 
life as real as any in the polar regions. But 
even this means of communication is neces- 
sarily precarious, and spy-glasses from the 
fort often sweep the horizon for weeks, search- 
ing in vain for the welcome black speck in 





the white distance. Thus isolated in the 
northern waters, the island does not enjoy 
that vivid interest in passing events which 
this age of steam and electricity has evoked ; 
neither politics, epidemics, improvements, nor 
religion, disturb its lethargy. Religion has 
lain dormant where the first missionaries left 
it; the air is so pure that no one dies under 
the extreme limit of the term allotted to man ; 
no improvements have been made in a hun- 
dred years ; and, as to politics, if the island- 
ers do not persist, like the Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, in voting for General Jackson, it 
is simply because they have only got as far 
down the list as Madison. 

The history of Mackinac (Mackinac, or 
Mackinaw, is an abbreviation of the full title 
of Michilimackinac, which, according to Lip- 
pincott’s “ Gazetteer,” should be pronounced 
Mish-il-e-mak'e-naw) may be divided into three 
periods—the explorer’s, the military, and the 
fur-trading. The first period embraces the 
early voyages of Father Marquette ; his col- 
lege for the education of Indian youths, estab- 
lished on the straits in 1671; the death of 
the explorer, and the remarkable funeral pro- 
cession of canoes, which, two years afterward, 
brought back his body, from its first burial- 
place on Lake Michigan, to the little mission 
on the Straits of Mackinac, which in life he 
loved so well. Here, in 1677, his grave was 
made by his Indian converts; its exact site 
was lost during the warfare that followed, but + 
it was in the neighborhood of the little church 
whose foundation remains still visible, and 
here it is proposed to erect a monument to his 
memory. 

In 1679 the daring explorer, Robert Cava- 
lier de la Salle, sailed through the straits- on 
his way to the Mississippi, in a vessel of sixty 
tons, called the Griffin, built by himself, on 
Lake Erie, during the previous spring. He 
stopped at old Mackinac, on the main-land; 
and Hennepin, the historian of the expedi- 
tion, describes the astonishment of the In- 
dians on seeing the Griffin, the first vessel 
that passed through the beautiful straits. In 
1688 a French officer, Baron la Houtan, visit- 
ed the straits, and in his journal makes the 
first mention of the fur-trade: “The cour- 
riers de bois have a settlement here, this be 
ing a depot for the goods obtained from the 
south and west savages, for they cannot avoid 
passing this way when they go to the seats of 
the Illinese and the Oumamis, and ‘to the riv- 
er of Missistippi.”*’ 

In 1695 y¢hé) military period%begins; At 
that date M. de la “Motte Cadillac, who after- 
ward founded the present :tity.of Detroit, es- 
tablished a srhall fort on the straits. Then 
came contests and skirmishes, not-unmingled 
with massacres (for the Indians were enlisted 
on both sides), and finally the post of Macki- 
nac, together with all the French strongholds 
on the lakes, was surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, in September, 1761. 

In 1763 began the conspiracy of Pontiac, 
wonderful for the sagacity with which it was 
planned and the vigor with which it was exe- 
cuted. Pontiac, the most remarkable Indian 
of all the lake-tribes, lived on Péché Island, 
near Lake St. Clair. He was a firm friend of 
the French, and, to aid their cause, he ar- 





ranged a simultaneous attack upon all the 





English forts in the lake-country, nine out of 
twelve being taken by surprise and destroyed, 



















































and among them the little post on the Straits @ 
of Mackinac. For.a-year after the massacre p 
no soldiers were seen in these regions; but, a t 
treaty of peace having been made with the si 
Indians, troops were again sent west to raise b 
the English flag in its old position. D 
During the War for Independence the fort © 
was established in its present site on Macki- vi 
nac Island ; and the stars and stripes, super. fo 
seding the cross of St. George and the lilies of 
of the Bourbons, waved for a time peacefully pr 
over the heights ; but the War of 1812 begdn, st 
and the small American garrison was sur. ho 
prised and captured by the British, under Tt 
Captain Robarts, who, having landed at the lit 
point still known as the “British Landing,” he 
marched across the island to the gate of the the 
fort and forced a surrender. After the vie. its 
tory of Commodore Perry, on Lake Erie, in of 
1813, it was determined to recapture Fort an 
Mackinac from the British, and a little fleet hay 
was sent from Detroit for that purpose. Af Fre 
ter wandering in the persistent fogs of Lake we 
Huron, the vessels reached the straits, and a the 
brisk engagement began in the ichannel, be. ean 
tween Round-Island and Mackinac, . At length 
the American commander. decided to try a ing 
land attick, and forces were sent on shore, mas 
under command of Colonel Croghan and Ma- pec’ 
jor ‘Holmes... They landed at the “ British eye: 
Landing,” and had begun to cross the island stor 
when the British and Indians met them, and the 
a desperate battle ensued in the clearing near ant 
the Dousman farm-house. The enemy had old | 
the advantage of position and numbers, and, and 
aided by their innumerable Indian allics, they odor 
succeeded in defeating the gallant little band, haut 
who retreated to the “Landing,” leaving s grow 
number killed on the field, among them Major long 
Holmes. The American fleet cruised around Blue 
the island for some time, but “the stars in from 
their courses fought against Sisera.” deep 
As far back as 1671, Marquette had no dinar 
ticed and described the currents of air that towa: 
disturb the navigation of the straits, in the Spire: 
following quaint terms : “ The winds: for this and | 
is the central point between the three great wera 
lakes which surround it, and which seem in- the F 
cessantly tossing ball at each other. For 10 ape 
sooner! has the wind ceased blowing from Tl 
Lake Michiganthan Lake Huron hurls back Mack 
the gale it has regeived ; and Lake Superior, and f 
in its turn}#énda forth its blasts from anoth- feet 
er quarter ; and thus the game is constantly J S"ce 
played from one to the other.” The clumsy fF **Hon 
vessels could do nothing against the wins J % the 
and waves; and not until the conclusion of — S¢™™ 
peace, in 1814, was the American flag agai name 
hoisted over the Gibraltar of the lakes. gorge 
Points on the Straits of Mackinac began § POTUM 
to be stations for the fur-trade as early a8 is 
1688, but the constant warfare of the military agp 
period interfered with the business. In 1809 = : 
John Jacob Astor bought out the existing oh 
associations, and organized the American Fu heautif 
Company, with a capital of two millions. For ae : 
forty years this company monopolized the me 
fur-trade, and Mackinac was the gayest and he 
busiest post in the chain—the great central lifts Pe 
mart. Here were the supply-stores for the that jus 





outgoing and incoming voyageurs, and the 
warehouses for the goods brought from New 
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York, as well as for the furs from the inte- 
rior. From bere started the dateauz on their 
long journey to the Northwest, and here, 
once or twice a year, came the returned 
voyageurs, spending their gains in a day, with 
the gay prodigality of their race, laughing, 
singing, and dancing with the pretty half- 
breed girls, and then away into the wilder- 
ness again. The old buildings of the Fur 
Company form a large portion of the present 
village of Mackinac. The warehouses are, 
for the most part, unused, although portions 
of some of them are occupied as stores. The 
present McLeod House, an hotel on the north 
street, was originally erected as a boarding- 
house for the company’s clerks, in 1809. 
These were Mackinac’s palmy days ; her two 
little streets were crowded with people, and 
her warehouses filled with merchandise. All 
the traffic of the company centered here, and 
its demands necessitated the presence of men 
of energy and enterprise, some of the oldest 
and best business-men of the Eastern cities 
having served an apprenticeship in the little 
French village under the cliff. Here, also, 
were made the annual Indian payments, when 
the neighboring tribes assembled by thou- 
sands on the island to receive their stipend. 
The natural scenery of Mackinac is charm- 
ing. The geologist finds mysteries in the 
masses of calcareous rock dipping at unex- 
pected angles; the antiquarian feasts his 
eyes on the Druidical circles of ancient 
stones ; the invalid sits on the cliff’s edge, in 
the vivid sunshine, and breathes in the buoy- 
ant air with delight, or rides slowly over the 
old military roads, with the spicery of cedars 


and juniper alternating with the fresh forest- 


odors of young maples and beeches. The 
haunted birches abound, and on the crags 
grow the weird larches, beckoning with their 
long fingers—the most human tree of all. 
Bluebells, on their hair-like stems, swing 
from the rocks, fading at a touch, and in the 
deep woods are the Indian pipes, but the or- 
dinary wild-flowers are not to be found. Over 
toward the British Landing stand the Gothic 
spires of the blue-green spruces, and now 
and then an Indian trail crosses the road, 
worn deep by the feet of the red-men, when 
the Fairy Island was their favorite and sacred 
resort. , 
The Arch Rock, one of the curiosities of 
Mackinac, is a natural bridge, one hundred 
and forty-five feet high by less than three 
feet wide, spanning the chasm with airy 
grace, This arch has been excavated by the 
action of the weather on a projecting angle 
of the limestone cliff. The beds forming the 
summit of the arch are cut off from direct 
counection with the main rock by a narrow 
gorge of no great depth. The portion sup- 
porting the arch on the north side, and the 
curve of the arch itself, are comparatively 
fragile, and cannot long resist the action of 
rains and frosts, which in this latitude, and 
on a rock thus constituted, produce great 
ravages every season. The arch is peculiarly 
beautiful when silvered with the light of the 
moon, and hence on moonlight nights stran- 
gers on the island always visit it. Fairy Arch 
is of similar formation to Arch Rock, and 
lifts from the sands with a grace and beauty 
that justify the name bestowed upon it. The 
-Loaf is a conical rock, one hundred and 





thirty-four feet high, standing alone in hoary 
majesty in the midst of a grassy plain. 

The Lovers’ Leap, on the western shore, 
is two hundred feet high, rising from the lake 
like a rocky column, and separated from the 
adjoining bank by a deep chasm. The le. 
gend, as usual, is of an Indian squaw, who, 
standing on the rock, waiting and watching 
for the return of her lover from battle, saw 
the warriors bringing his dead body to the 
island, and in her grief threw herself into the 
lake. But, as a bright spirit once observed, 
“One gets tired of thinking of all the girls 
who have leaped!” and enthusiasm flags 
over a heroine whose name is Me-che-ne- 
mock-e-nung-0-ne-qua ! 

The cliff called “ Robinson’s Folly” has 
its legend also. This time it was a young 
officer who went over; indeed, there may 
have been half a dozen of them, for the Fol- 
ly was a summer-house where cigars and 
wine helped to pass away the long summer 
days, and, when at last the rock crumbled and 
carried them over, Robinson’s Folly was com- 
plete, and is still remembered, although it 
was finished more than a hundred years ago. 

Old Fort Holmes, on the highest point of 
the island, was built by the British in 1812. 
It was then named Fort George, but, after the 
Americans took possession of Mackinac, it 
was renamed after the gallant Major Holmes, 
who was killed in the battle on Dousman’s 
farm the preceding year. The ruins are still 
to be seen, and the surveyor’s station on the 
summit is a favorite resort for summer visit- 
ors, as the view of the straits is superb. 

The present Fort Mackinac was built by 
the British about a century ago. It stands 
on the cliff overlooking the village, and its 
stone-walls and block-houses present a bold 
front to the traveller wearied with the peace- 
ful, level shores of the fresh-water seas. This 
ancient little fort has a long list of honored 
names among its records—veteran names of 
the War of 1812, well-known names of the 
Mexican contest, and loved, lamented names 
of the War for the Union. It has always 
been a favorite station among the Western 
posts, and many soldiers have looked back 
with loving regret as the boat carried them 
away from the beautiful island. 

In 1823 a Protestant mission-school for 
Indian children was built upon the beautiful 
slope at the eastern end of Mackinac village. 
This was one of the most, if not the most, 


flourishing of the Indian schools in the ! 


United States, containing, at one time, two 
hundred scholars, Indian boys and girls, gath- 
ered from all the lake-country as far west 
as the Red River of the North. The idea of 
the school originated with the Rev. Dr. Morse, 
father of the inventor of the telegraph, who, 
happening to visit the island in 1820, noticed 
the lawless life of the fur-traders and voya- 
geurs, and the bad effect upon the half-civ- 
ilized Indians. Returning to his Eastern 
home, he described what he had seen; public 
interest was awakened, money liberally con- 
tributed, and a school and church built under 
the care of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. There are still 
persons living in the Eastern States who re- 
member the sanguine expectations regarding 
this school. The beautiful island was to be 
evangelized, Indian children were to be Chris- 





tianized, educated, and sent back to their 
homes, each one a missionary bringing good 
tidings to the people who sat in great dark- 
ness. The voyageurs and traders also were 
to be gathered into the fold, and their half. . 
forgotten religion revived and trained into a 
purer and more vigorous growth. The school 
prospered for fifteen years. It was a favorite 
mission at the East, especially in New Eng- 
land, and zealous teachers gave their best ef- 
forts for its success. The mission was con- 
tinued until the extinction of the fur-trade, 
the removal of the agency, and the gradual 
diminution of the Indians in the vicinity, re- 
duced its opportunities for good. 

The island of Mackinac was a sacred spot 
to the Indians of the lakes. They believed 
it to be the home of the giant fairies, and 
never passed its shores without stopping to 
offer tribute to the powerful genii who guard- 
ed the straits. Even now there is a vague be- 
lief among the remnants of the tribes that 
these mystic beings still reside under the isl- 
and, and sometimes sally forth by night from 
the hill below the fort. 

It is not often that we can obtain a speci- 
men of the original poetry of the Indian race 
before intercourse with the white man had 
corrupted its simplicity. Occasionally we find 
a fragment. Some years ago an aged Indian 
chieftain left his Mackinac home to visit some 
of his tribe in the Lake-Superior country, 
and, as he sat upon the deck of the steamer 
in the clear twilight and watched the outlines 
of the fairy island growing faint in the dis- 
tance, the old man’s heart broke forth in the 
following apostrophe, which a listener, struck 
by its beauty, translated and transcribed on 
the spot: 

“ Michilimackinac, isle of the clear, deep- 
water lake! how soothing it is, from amidst 
the smoke of my opawgun, to trace thy blue 
outlines in the distance, and to call from 
memory the traditions and legends of thy sa- 
cred character! How holy wast thou in the 
eyes of our Indian seers! How pleasant to 
think of the time when our fathers could see 
the stillness which the great Manitou shed on 
thy waters, and hear at evening the sound of 
the giant fairies, as with rapid step and giddy 
whirl they danced upon thy limestone battle- 
ments! Nothing then disturbed them save 
the chippering of birds and the rustling of 
the silver-barked birch. Michilimackinac, 
isle of the deep lake, farewell!” 

There is now a project before Congress to 
convert this beautiful island into a national 
park, whereby its forests may escape the 
woodman’s axe, and its shores and rocks re- 
main in their native picturesque beauty, un- 
marred by the hand of man. We have the 
Yellowstone and the Yosemite as national 
pleasure-grounds in the fur West—it is only 
just that government should make a similar 
reservation east of the Mississippi. Macki- 
nac is already a government station ; the cost 
of adding the few acres of the island to the 
national grounds and maintaining supervision 
over them would be slight, while the public ad- 
vantages would be considerable. Already its 
beauties, its health-giving airs, and its facili- 
ties for boating and fishing, are making the 
island a place of summer resort; convert it 
into a park, and great numbers of our people 
will make it their annual Mecca 
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A NOVEL; 


CHAPTER VII. 


PROFESSOR VALEYON MAKES A CALL, 


Tue morning following Bressant’s arrival 
was clear and cool. Professor Valeyon looked 
out of the window of his bedroom—which was 
at the garden-end of the house, and opposite 
Cornelia’s — and saw the cold, white mists 
lying in the valley, and the rough hills, like 
islands, lifting their dark shoulders above it. 

As he looked, the sun, having climbed a 
few inches above the eastern uplands, let a 
bright glance fall right upon the open space 
at the summit of the professor’s favorite hill. 
A few minutes afterward he poured a golden 
flood into the valley, carrying consternation 
to the delaying vapors, insomuch that they 
straightway put themselves into commotion 
preparatory to departure. No spare time 
was allowed them; some were bundled off 
into the dark gullies and passes of the hills ; 
others betook themselves hastily to that side 
of the valley which was yet in shadow, to 
sleep a few moments beyond the legitimate 
time; others still, finding escape impossible, 
rose heavenward like a mighty incense, and 
were, by the sun, converted into something 
wellnigh as glorious as himself. 

“Good simile for a sermon, that; turning 
persecution into a means of glorification,” 
thought the professor, recurring to the days 
of his pastorship. 

As may be inferred, the old gentleman 
was in the habit of getting up early ; a praise- 
worthy practice, but one so universal with 
elderly people as to suggest a doubt of its 
being entirely a voluntary virtue. Be that 
as it may, the professor was up, and pro- 
ceeded to set his blood in motion over a 
wash-bowl. His toilet was not so intricate 
and serious a matter as it might have been 
forty years or so previous, but was neverthe- 
less a duty most scrupulously and conscien- 
tiously performed from June to December. 
The last thing attended to before putting on 
his coat, was always to carefully brush and 
dispose his hair. Until within two or three 
years, he had been able to keep up appear- 
ances by coaxing a gray rift across the top 
of the bald place; but it had grown month 
by month thinner and grayer, and more diffi- 
cult to keep in position, until at last he had 
bravely told himself it was a vanity and a 
delusion, and had consigned it to obscurity 
and oblivion among the rusty side-locks which 
still sturdily surrounded the naked and inac- 
cessible summit. Since that time he had oc- 

casionally allowed his thoughts to revert to it 
regretfully, though not bitterly nor rebellious- 
ly. But on this particular morning he stood, 
brush in hand, before his looking-glass, with 
an expression upon his elderly features at 
once undecided, wistful, and shamefaced ; 
detached, after a short search, a few frosty 
spears from the assortment at the left side 





* Ewrensn, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
D. Arristow & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 


Washington. 
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of his head, scrutinized them anxiously for a 
moment, and then, by the aid of a little wa- 
ter, and cautious brushing and pulling, suc- 
ceeded in spatting them down into their long- 
abandoned place. 

“T’m an old fool, that’s certain!” mut- 
tered he, as, after a final surreptitious sort of 
glance at the unaccustomed embellishment, 
he turned away. “But then I don’t go out 
calling every day.” 

He slipped on his coat, opened his door, 
and descended the stairs with his usual solid 
deliberation. As he emerged upon the bal- 
cony, the sunshine had just lighted up the 
tree-tops in the garden, but a little nest of 
white mist still rested upon the fountain, 
whose indefatigably small gabble could be 
heard proceeding mysteriously from the cen- 
tre thereof. A few large, thin mosquitoes, 
cold, and portentously hungry from their all- 
night’s fast, came swooping at the professor 
with shrieks of dismal tenuity, intending to 
get a warm breakfast out of him. But he 
had had large experience in dealing with such 
gentry, and, so far from standing treat, he 
slew several and threw the rest into con- 
fusion. 

“ And now,” said he to himself, as he de- 
scended the steps, “I'll take a look at Dolly; 
and Michael hasn’t let out Lady Bountiful or 
the hens yet, I suspect.” 

The barn lay in a separate enclosure to 
the west of the garden; it was a primitive 
structure enough, but had been refitted with- 
in so as to afford accommodation for the 
family steed and the cow. The former, Dolly, 
was a well-preserved bay, neatly put together, 
and, had the professur been so inclined, she 
might have become a celebrity in her day. 
As it was, however, she had seen no more 
stirring duty than to convey her owner to and 
from church during the years of his minis- 
trations there; to draw the plough and the 
hay-cart occasionally, and to gallop over the 
rough country-roads beneath the side-saddle 
for the benefit of Cornelia or Sophia. She 
was at this time about fifteen years old; but 
still retained much of the spirit of her best 
days, and not infrequently gave the professor 
some pains to keep her within bounds. 

He threw open the barn-door, and forth 
upon the crisp air floated the close, sweet 
smell of hay and cow’s breath. Some swal- 
lows twittered and glanced up near the dark 
roof as smart and wide-awake as if they had 
not just been startled out of bed. The sun, 
shining through the cracks and knot-holes 
into the dusky interior, drew lines of dusty 
light across the darkness. A hen, who had 
escaped from the coop and got up into the 
hay-loft to lay an egg, set up a strongly-re- 
monstrative cackle against being disturbed in 
so interesting a proceeding. Lady Bountiful 
lowed argumentatively, and Dolly stamped, 
wagged her head knowingly up and down, 
and then shook it with a whinny. The pro- 
fessor patted her neck, and smoothed down 
her nose. 

“ Need some exercise, don’t you, old girl ?” 
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quoth he, looking pleasantly upon her. “ All : 
right; we'll go down-town after breakfast, vs 
Yes, we’ll make a call on Abbie.” " 
So saying, he pulled down some fresh hay, a 
and left her to champ it; then, picking his " 
way across the uneven floor to where the ve 
white and horned countenance of Lady Boun- lo 
tiful was thrust through the bars of her stall, te 
he slipped her halter and let her out into the S 
meadow. Having examined the wagon to make ds 
sure it was in proper order, he concluded his fo 
labors by throwing open the hen-coop, out of he 
which immediately hastened a troop of indig. os 
nant and astonished fowls, led by a rooster 
who seemed always to be vacillating between “ 
insufferable masculine arrogance and an ef. in 
feminate curiosity and avarice. bei 
By the time Professor Valeyon had re dif 
mounted the granite steps, he was quite ready fe 
to do justice to his breakfast. Cornelia came - 
singing down-stairs, with a full-blown tea-rose dre 
in her hair, and looking as if she had already ind 
breakfasted upon the greater part of the day's wh 
sunshine. She reported Sophie to be awake ond 
and comfortable, so the old gentleman climbed 
up-stairs and shuffled into her peaceful, rose a 
colored room, to give her a morning kiss, sub 
The Lord’s prayer glowed forth as brightly ion 
from the wall as if it had been pronounced of | 
for the first time that day. mor 
“Well—heard all about my new pupil boot 
from Cornelia, I suppose?” said papa, when fron 
the kiss had been given, sitting down by the end 
bedside, and holding his daughter’s pale, slen- hous 
der hand in his own. ; 
“He who came last evening? No; I've villa 
not seen Neelie to speak to her since he was dred 
here. What is he to be taught ?” insti 
“Wants to be a minister,” replied the she | 
professor, rubbing his beard. “Shall do come 
what I can for him, because he’s the son of 
a former friend, now dead. I’m afraid he =. 
won’t do, though. Needs a good deal be. can 
sides Hebrew and history.” to “s 
_ “But you can give him all he does need, time 
papa,” rejoined Sophie, with serene faith in most 
the old gentleman’s infallibility. sayin; 
“T don’t know,” returned he, his eyes she ; 
resting upon the Lord’s Prayer. “I don't been 
know,” he repeated, turning them to his purch 
daughter’s transparent face, which seemed Gince 
almost an incarnation of the divine words. comm 
“TI think, my dear, you could put some ideas resery 
into his head that would do him more good thoug! 
than any thing I can give him.” And he was ~s 
smiled gravely upon her. She m 
“All right, papa,” said Sophie, gayly, with ene or 
a tender kindling of her soft, gray eyes. almost 
“Nothing could make me happier than todo Hy): , 
good to somebody. As soon as I get well to the 
enough, I'll take him under my charge.” larity 
Her manner was playful, but there was & applica 
vibration in her tone which caught the pro Son 
fessor’s ear, and conveyed to him the idee# j.47,,, 
that there was an unseen depth of yearni9§M haa 1), 
and passionate desire to be something more up thei 
than an invalid, selfish and helpless, during easily } 
her earthly life—an inheritance, perhaps, of Toom w 











the apostolic spirit which had played s nd 
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inconsiderable part in the history of his own 
life. And surely, he may have thought, there 
never was human being better qualified than she 
to inspire others to high and pure simplicity of 
life and thought, were it merely by the exam- 
ple of her own. And would it not be a strange 
and beautiful thing if this beloved daughter 
of his should be the means of turning to 
worthier and truer ambitions a man whom, 
of all others, he had reason to wish honored 
and respected among mankind? It was a 
very alluring thought, and the professor quite 
lost himself, for a few moments, in the. con- 
templation of it. He did not reflect, and 
Sophie could not know, that there might be 
danger in the prosecution of such a scheme ; 
for all the knowledge which a young girl like 
her can have or impart must find its ultimate 
origin in the heart. But then, again, the 
matter had taken no definite or practical 
shape in his mind as yet; and things which 
in the abstract may wear an appearance of 
being highly desirable often put on quite a 
different look when presented in concrete 
form. This would be especially the case with 
a man like Professor Valeyon, who was half a 
dreamer and half a practical, common-sensible 
individual. With Sophie, however, whose 
whole life was necessarily a tissue of delicate 
and high-wrought theories, there was no safe- 
guard of the kind to be relied upon. 

No more conversation was had upon the 
subject at that time. The professor went 
down to his breakfast; and having disposed 
of it with good appetite, and smoked his 
morning pipe with quiet satisfaction, Michael 
brought Dolly and the wagon round to the 
front-door, the old gentleman clambered in, 
and off they rattled to Abbie’s boarding- 
house. 

This “ Abbie,” as she was called in the 
village—indeed, not more than one in a hun- 
dred knew -her other name—had long been an 
institution among the towns-people. When 
she first became a resident was uncertain; 
some said more, some less, than twenty years 
ago. Certain it was, at all events, that she 
had grown, during her sojourn there, from a 
young and comely though sober-faced woman, 
to considerably more than middle age, though 
time had perhaps used her less kindly than 
most women in her situation of life, which is 
saying a good deal. No one could te!l where 
she came from, or what her previous life had 
been. She had first made her appearance as 
purchaser of the house in which she had ever 
since lived and kept boarders. She was un- 
communicative, without seeming offensively 
Teserved; quietly tenacious of her rights, 
though far from grasping or aggressive; and 
was endowed with decided executive ability. 
She made a most unexceptionable landlady ; 
one or two of her boarders had been with her 
almost since the inception of her enterprise, 
while all the better class of transient visitors 
to the village—which had a moderate popu- 
larity as a summer resort—made their first 
application for rooms to her. 

Some ten or twelve years after her estab- 
lishment, Professor Valeyon and his family 
had moved into town. Thev had not taken 
up their quarters at Abbie’s, though she could 
easily have accommodated them, as far as 
Toom went—a circumstance which caused all 





the more surprise in some quarters because 
there seemed to have been some previous ac- 
quaintance between herself and the professor. 
But Abbie was even less talkative upon this 
than upon other subjects, and no one ven- 
tured to catechise the grave and forcible- 
looking man who was the only other source 
of possible information. After a time, he 
settled in the house which subsequently be- 
came the Parsonage; and, since no particular 
relations were kept up between his family and 
the boarding-house keeper, curiosity and com- 
ment died a natural death, and it even came 
to be doubted whether they ever had met each 
other before, after all. 

Abbie, at the present time, was a grave, 
taciturn personage, neither tall nor short, 
stout nor thin. Her eyebrows were straight 
and delicately defined, and much darker than 
her hair, which, indeed, had begun to turn 
gray several years before. There was nothing 
especially noticeable in her other features, 
except that the lips were habitually com- 
pressed, and the chin so square-cut and firm 
as to be almost masculine. A good many 
little wrinkles could be traced around the 
mouth and at the corners of the eyes, espe- 
cially when she was much depressed; and 
sometimes her expression was very hard and 
stern. Her manners were quite undemon- 
strative; they seemed to be neither fastidious 
nor the reverse, and it would have been hard 
to predicate from them in what station of life 
she had been brought up. She certainly 
adapted herself well to whatever society she 
happened to be with; neither patricians nor 
plebeians found any thing to criticise; but 
whether this were the result of tact, or owing 


merely to the adoption of a negative standard, 


no one could say. In language she was uni- 
formly correct, without seeming at all scho- 
lastic; she occasionally used the idioms and 
dialectic peculiarities of those around her, 
though never with the air of being heedlessly 
betrayed into them. 

On the whole, therefore, the boarding-house 
keeper remained a problem or a commonplace, 
according to the fancy of the observer. In 
any case, she had grown to be a necessary, 
if not a popular, element in the village so- 
ciety. It was in her large, rambling rooms 
that all the grand parties and social celebra- 
tions took place. Was a picnic or other 
pleasure expedition in prospect, Abbie’s ex- 
perience and managing ability were depended 
on for its success. She it was who arranged 


the details of weddings; and her assistance | 


was almost as necessary a condition of a 
legitimate funeral as that of Death himself. 

Professor Valeyon drove up to the door 
in his wagon, got down with all the care that 
the successful support of his burden of years 
demanded, and chained Dolly to the much- 
gnawed post, which was fixed for the purpose 
on the edge of the sidewalk. He ascended 
the steps, and was met by Abbie on the 
threshold. He removed his hat with old- 
fashioned courtesy, und gave her cold hand a 
quiet, warm clasp. 

“ Good-morning, Abbie,” said he, gruffly, 
but cheerfully, and with a very kind look out 
of his deep-set old eyes. “Is all well with 
you this morning ?” 

“Yes,” replied she, with a faint smile, 





that seemed to show more of weariness than 
merriment. “Come into the boudoir, Pro- 
fessor Valeyon. You're a stranger.” 

“ But that’s going to be remedied—that’s 
going to be remedied!” rejoined the old gen- 
tleman, seating himself, and allowing his hand 
to wander to the top of his head, to make 
sure the hair-swathe was safely in position, 
“ Bond of union been established between us, 
you know.” 

Abbie laid her finger upon her under lip— 
a common trick of hers when interested or 
absorbed—and looked at her caller inquir- 
ingly. 

“That young fellow that came last night 
—sent his trunk up before coming himself. 
Saw him, didn’t you?” 

Abbie shook her head. “I saw his trunk, 
but not him. Mr. Bressant, I think. You 
know him?” 

“ He’s going to study divinity with me. I 
take some interest in him, though he’s in an 
unsatisfactory condition just now—intellectual 
savagery I should call it, I take it his train- 
ing has been at fault. Seems to have no so- 
cial nor affectional instincts. It would be a 
good thing to make him feel their value, to 
begin with.” 

“Tl make it as home-like for him as I 
can, Professor Valeyon.”’ 

““Well—well! I meant to ask you to do 
it. It'll be a new experience for him. He's 
never known a mother since he was a baby, 
and his father was—well!”—the old man 
checked himself—“ his father is just dead.” 
He seemed about to add something more in 
regard to the deceased gentleman, but for- 
bore, glancing narrowly at Abbie, who looked 
only grave and thoughtful. 

“How old is he? A boy?” she asked, 
presently. 

“ Boyish in some ways, but must be twen- 
ty-five or six; looks young and old at once. 
A tall fellow, well made.” 

“He might: still be a son of mine,” said 
Abbie, with another dim smile and a sigh, 
“Perhaps it would do me no harm to con- 
sider him as such. Would that satisfy you?” 

“‘ Just what I want!” exclaimed the pro- 
fessor, heartily, and with strangely-heightened 
color. “Something can be made of him, I 
think,” he added ; “but a great deal depends 
on the sort of treatment he eats and sleeps 
unde:, Well, you be motherly to him, Abbie. 
That’s all I have to ask. You will find good 
in it for yourself, too, as you say—more than 
you think, very likely.” 

She sighed again, playing absently with 
her fingers upon her dark-colored dress, and 
gazing out of the window. Professor Valeyon 
said no more on the subject of Bressant, but 
spoke of Cornelia’s proposed trip, and the 
Fourth-of-July party, and Sophie’s convales- 
cence; and finally took his straw-hat from 
the table upon which he had placed it, and: 
moved toward the door. 

“ Good-by, Abbie. Remember—” The old 
gentleman paused, with her hand in his, and 
glowing upon her from beneath his bushy 
eyebrows—‘“‘remember you have friends 
about you who doa’t need to be sought after. 
And another thing, Abbie : if you should ever 
find that time has the power to liberate as 
well as to imprison you, don’t forget that 
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some wants may exist a long while without 
finding expression, but that they do exist, for 
all that.” 

Perhaps it was the consciousness that he 
was using rather grandiloquent language in 
the wording of this enigmatical little speech 
that caused the good professor to look so red 
and embarrassed. Abbie drew her hand away, 
and laid her finger on her lip. 

“Can you still say that?” asked she, 
with a sad kind of gleam in her eyes and 
voice. 

“More than ever—more than ever!” de- 
clared he, with emphatic incoherence. And, 
without more words, he hurried down the 
steps, and in another minute was rattling 
rapidly homeward, astonishing Dolly herself 
by the speed which he encouraged her to put 
forth. 

“Tell all work round,” soliloquized he; 
“very good beginning this. If I could have 


spoken more explicitly—but she'll be pre- 
pared, and that’s a great step toward clearing 
things up.—Gee up, Dolly!” 


—_—+—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


“ Sopuiz,” said Cornelia, several days af- 
terward, “do you know I believe I'll stay for 
that party at Abbie’s, after all!” 

The two sisters were engaged in planning 
out an evening-dress ; and Sophie’s bed was 
so covered with the confusion thereof that 
her quiet little face, appearing above, looked 
odd by contrast. 

“Tm glad,” replied she, with the simpli- 
city and lack of ornamentation that made her 
words forcible; “‘ and I’m sure Abbie will be 
glad, too.” 

“There’s no reason why I shouldn’t, you 
know,” resumed the elder sister, falling into 
that pleasing vein of argument wherein we 
consciously express the views of our inter- 
locutor ; “a few days won’t make any differ- 
ence to Aunt Margaret, and I wouldn’t like 
to have poor old Abbie think I slighted her, 
just because I am going to enter New-York 
society. Besides, I think this dress will look 
very nice when it’s finished—don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Sophie, smiling to her- 
self. “Is Mr. Bressant going to the paty ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. No, I should eup- 
pose not, He’s a great student, you know, 
and is going to be a minister, and every thing. 
That isn’t the sort of people that takes inter- 
est in parties. Besides, he couldn’t hear the 
music, so of course he couldn’t dance.” 

“Some deaf people can hear music, and 
even compose it.” 

“Can they? But then just imagine hav- 
ing to talk to a deaf person in a ballroom! 
It would be awfully embarrassing, don’t you 
think so?” 

Sophie, who knew her sister well, and was 
very shrewd besides, began to suspect that it 
would not be displeasing to Cornelia to be 
opposed and even out-argued upon the ques- 
tion of Mr. Bressant’s probable attendance at 
the party, and his qualifications to make him- 
self agreeable when there. She enjoyed the 
amusement in her demure way, and was, 





besides, interested to hear something about 
her father’s pupil. 

“TI should think,” said she, in a modestly- 
suggestive manner, keeping her eyes busy 
with her work, “that it would be less embar- 
rassing at a party than anywhere. You know, 
everybody expects to say and hear nothing 
but nonsense, and there isn’t a great deal 
said, even of that. And you're obliged to 
talk loud, at any rate, on account of the mu- 
sic and noise.” 

“ Well, you may be right,” admitted Cor- 
nelia, who certainly did take her sister’s op- 
position with admirable good-nature. “ And 
I was thinking, Sophie, perhaps, if they’re 
not very deaf, indeed, you know, they might 
get so used to the sound of one’s voice as to 
hear it even when it wasn’t so much raised.” 

“ Why, certainly!” assented Sophie; “to 
some kinds of voices—at any rate, probably, 
to a woman’s more easily than to a man’s. 
Is Mr. Bressant very deaf, Neelie?” 

Cornelia glanced quickly at her sister, but 
was reassured by the grave composure of her 
aspect. Nevertheless, she was deeply en- 
grossed in her new dress as she made reply : 

“Oh, he! well, not so very: I can hardly 
tell though, [’'ve spoken to him so little. 
He’s rather quick at catching your meaning, 
sometimes, I think.” 

“Do you think he’s a man who would get 
married ?” 

“Oh! I don’t believe he'll ever be mar- 
ried,” said Cornelia, and blushed, she scarce 
knew why. “No woman would marry him.” 

“Ts he so disagrecable?” 

Cornelia moved her shoulders in a little 
shudder. “Oh! not that exactly; but he’s so 
cold and bright and hard. And he isn’t al- 
ways that way either. There are times when 
he’s so strange, so different! I don’t believe 
he understands himself then. There seems 
to be a wild fire in him, that, once in a while, 
blazes up, and scorches and frightens him as 
well as other people.” 

Sophie was, perhaps, more interested in 
this extravaganza of Cornelia’s than if she 
had known the incident upon which it was 
mainly founded; but, on the other hand, it is 
possible that less exaggerated language would 
not have given her so correct an idea of Bres- 
sant’s character. Cornelia—there being noth- 
ing else to especially occupy her thoughts— 
had allowed them to run a good deal upon 
Bressant, and upon what happened by the 
fountain in the garden ; perhaps she had min- 
gled the real things and events with the fan- 
tasies of her dreams, and thus built up an 
impression and theory in regard to the young 
man considerably more picturesque than was 
warranted by the premises at her command. 
All this would have been done involuntarily ; 
and possibly Sophie’s question elicited the 
first conscious perception and statement of 
what Cornelia’s opinion had grown to be. 
But unconscious judgments are often more 
accurate than deliberate ones, because there 
is more of intuition about them. 

Be that as it may, from the moment So- 
phie imbibed the idea that there was some- 
thing strange, fierce, and ungovernable in 
Bressant’s nature, she felt her sympathy and 
interest moved and aroused. It was the in- 
stinctive attraction of one strong spirit tow- 


awe-inspiring. 





ard another, the more, because that other was 
so differently embodied, endowed, and cir- 
cumstanced. She was a bed-ridden invalid, 
but she thrilled, like Achilles, at the first 
gleam and clangor of arms. The only thing 
that Sophie feared, and from which she 
shrank, was sin. All else attracted her in 
proportion as it was powerful, stirring, or 
Delicate, sensitive, and ap. 
parently meek and timid as was her nature, 
her heart was firm as a Roman general’s, and 
her soul as large and sympathetic as an apos- 
tle’s. Did the occasion offer, this pale minis- 
ter’s daughter was capable of great and im. 
mortal deeds. ° 

“Which way do you like him best, Nee. 
lie?” demanded she at length, removing the 
dilated gaze of her gray eyes from the round 
knob on the top of the bedpost. “ When 
he’s cold and bright, or when he’s wild and 
fiery?” 

“Oh, I don’t like him at all!” exclaimed 
Cornelia, shuddering again. 

Lest she should be suspected of a wilful 
misstatement, it may be as well to show how 
it might happen that she should deceive her- 
self in the matter. Such likes and dislikes 
as she had heretofore felt could one and all 
have been paraphrased as a more or less 
agreeable state of mind, induced by the sight 
or thought of such and such an individual. 
She had never conceived the possibility that 
a vital affection could take its origin in aver- 
sion and fear, and grow strong through tur- 
moil, passion, and suffering. As a matter of 
course, she estimated her feeling toward Bres- 
sant by the only gauge she had, and with no 
reference to the fact that it was a wholly in- 
adequate one. 

The majority of the impressions she had 
received of him could not certainly be called 
pleasant—and that he was continually in her 
thoughts ; that every thing she heard or saw 
connected itself in one way or another with 
him; that he bore a possible pari in many of 
her imaginations of the future—these were 
factors she did not take into account, because 
ignorant of their significance. The conclu- 
sion that she did not like him was, therefore, 
a legitimate one, according to the light she had. 

Whatever Sophie may have thought of 
Cornelia’s answer, she said no more, but lay 
in reverie, opening and shutting her scissors 
in an objectless manner, until Cornelia’s voice 
flowed forth again. 

“Isn't it a pity he wasn’t a nice, jolly, so 
ciety fellow ? it would have been such fun this 
winter. As it is, I don’t suppose we shall be 
able to do so much even as if we were alone.” 

“ From something papa said the other day, 
I think he’d like us to try and make Mr. Bres- 
sant more of a society fellow; perhaps it 
would wear away that coldness and hard- 
ness you speak of.” 

“ What! teach him the arts and pleas 
ures of fashionable life?” exclaimed Corne- 
lia, laughing. “Dear me! I'd no more think 
of trying to teach that great, big thing any 
thing than—any thing!” 

* “But you can make him go to Abbie’s 
party, if you are to be there yourself; and 
then, if you don’t want to instruct him, you 
can give him to some one who isn’t afraid of 
him, and—have Bill Reynolds all to yourself.” 
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Cornelia laughed and pouted, and told So- 
phie she was mean ; but probably felt it a re- 
lief to have poor Biil’s name introduced, he 
being so palpably hors de combat. 

“Tt would be pretty good fun, after all, 
walking round on the arm of that great, tall, 
broad-shouldered creature, and telling him 
how to behave! I believe I will try it.” And 
she straightened herself up with a very valiant 
air. 

“Tt will be your last chanee, remember!” 
said Sophie, looking up with a deep smile in 
her eyes. “I promised papa that when I was 
well I'd take charge of Mr. Bressant myself.” 

Sophie’s life, as has been said, was pre- 
eminently an ideal one. Materialism dis- 
turbed and perplexed her, and she ignored 
it as much as possible. She was inspired 
and excited by the ideal she had conceived 
of Bressant, and of her sphere of action with 
regard to him. But had the physical person- 
ality of the man been thrust upon her in the 
first place, she would have very likely re- 
coiled, her finer intuitions would have been 
crushed and jarred, and their precision para- 
lyzed. Standing aloof, however, living and 
acting only in the realm of her pure maiden 
creeds, every thing seemed clear and simple 
enough. Right should be done, and wrong be 
righted; there were no material conditions 
or hinderances; results were attained immedi- 
ately. 

But life is not what the pure-hearted girl 
painted it in her ideal dreams. The uncon- 
sidered obstacles rise into frowning and in- 
surmountable barriers. Those we would make 
our beneficiaries often fail to appreciate their 
position, and turn our good into a worse evil 
than theirown. We may theorize about the 
human soul, but, to put our theories to the 
test, is to assume an awful responsibility. 


— -— 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Bressant occupied two adjoining rooms 
at Abbie’s boarding-house: one contained his 
bed, and the other was fitted up as his study. 
They were on the second floor of the house, 
and attainable through two turns in the lower 
entry, a winding flight of narrow stairs, and 
an uncertain, darkly-erratic route above. 

The study was some twelve feet by eight ; 
the floor ornamented by a carpet, which, to 
judge from the size of the pattern, must have 
been designed to grace some fifty-foot draw- 
ing-room. The furniture consisted of a deal- 
table, with a folding leaf, a chair, a stove— 
which, perhaps because it was so small, had 
been permitted to remain all summer—and a 
broad - seated lounge, with squeaky springs, 
but quite roomy and comfortable, which mo- 
nopolized a large proportion of the room. The 
walls were papered with a bewildering dia- 
mond-pattern, in blue and white. Upon the 
outside window-sill stood a pot of geraniums, 
and another of heliotrope. 

A good many books were stowed away in 
Various parts of the study, piled one upon 
another in the corner by the stove, ranged 
tide by side beneath the lounge, carefully 
disposed upon the inner window-sill, and 


-had conscientiously adhered to. 





occupying as much space as could be spared 
to them on the table. There were few orna- 
ments to be seen, no landscapes or hunting- 
scenes, no pictures of pretty women, no fancy 
pieces for the mantel, no wine either, nor 
cigars, for Bressant neither smoked nor drank, 
A beautifully-finished and colored drawing of 
a patent derrick, in plan and side elevation, 
was pinned to the wall opposite the window. 
Above the mantel-piece hung an ingeniously- 
contrived card-almanac, by which the day of 
week and month could be told for a hundred 
years to come. Two small globes, terrestrial 
and astronomical, stood upon the table; on 
the mantel-piece was an ordinary kerosene- 
lamp, with a conical shade of enamelled green 
paper, arabesqued in black, and ornamented 
with three transparencies, representing (when 
the lamp was lighted) bloody and fiery scenes 
in the late war; but in the day-time appear- 
ing to be nothing more terrible than plain 
pieces of white tissue-paper. 

For two weeks Bressant had done his 
studying and thinking in this room. He 
had enormous powers of application, natu- 
rally and by acquisition, and the past fort- 
night had seen them exerted to their full 
extent. This diligence, however, was prac- 
tised, not so much because the course of 
study marked out necessitated it, as by way 
of voluntary self-discipline. His first even- 
ing’s experience in the parsonage-garden had 
given the young man a serious shock; a dis- 
turbing influence seemed to haye obtained 
possession of him, of which he could under- 
stand no more than that it appeared to have 
some connection with Cornelia. It interfered, 
at unexpected moments, with his processes 
of thought, it distracted his schemes of argu- 
ment, it wrote itself unintelligibly upon the 
page he was reading. It even followed him 
in his rough tramps up the hills and through 
the woods, and sometimes shook the hand 
which held the pen during his compositions. 

Bressant knew not how best to combat 
his novel difficulty. Although called into 
existence by an extraneous circumstance, it 
seemed to have struck root in every fa- 
culty of his mind, and, what was more, 
into the inmost core of every faculty. He 
was possessed, not by seven devils, but by 
one devil in seven different forms. He felt 
that the only thing to be done, if he did not 
intend to make an entire surrender of him- 
self, was to take stern and vigorous measures 
for deliverance. The best course that sug- 
gested itself was to study his seven fold devil 
down, taking every precaution, of course, to 
keep out of the way of all additional con- 
tamination ; and this course he adopted, and 
It was with 
very pardonable satisfaction that he felt his 
malady gradually and surely give way before 
his unsparing regimen, until, by the first of 
July, he considered himself entirely whole 
and in working order, and beyond danger of 
relapse. 

He sometimes wondered why the professor 
persisted in inviting him to take dinner, or 
stay to tea, or sit on the balcony in the 
evening, or go on apicnic into the woods. 
Why couldn’t the old gentleman divine the 
cause of his invariable and unhesitating re- 
fusals? Leuving other considerations out of 





the question, would such things be likely to 
increase his knowledge of theology, or further 
his lofty schemes of ambition? He would 
be glad when that daughter left the house! 
What was it about her that had so dis- 
turbed and beclouded the heretofore un- 
troubled stream? Were other women like 
her, or was she alone in her dangerous capa- 
city? Ifthe first, with what assurance could 
he look forward to the intellectual mastery 
of the world? if the last, what a refinement 
of evil fortune to have been so thrown with 
her! What if he should give up Professor 
Valeyon altogether? No, no! if he could 
not conquer his destiny here, he could not be 
sure of doing it anywhere. Let him only be 
self-controlled and prudent—keep carefully 
and systematically out of the woman’s way. 
Or, perhaps—for it was not gratifying or dig- 
nified thus to live in terror of a minister’s 
daughter—perhaps he might ultimately learn 
to associate and hold intercourse with her, 
unharmed. That would be a triumph worth 
striving for! Indeed, how could he feel se- 
cure until it had been won? Again, did there 
at present exist any such risk as he had 
brought himself to imagine? Was not this 
first ordeal, and its effects, all that was to be 
apprehended ? Was he not now, so to speak, 
acclimatized—rendered invulnerable to dan- 
ger? What if all his anxiety, and self- 
control, and prudence, had been wasting 
themselves upon nothing? Would it not be 
worth while to try the experiment? to prove 
whether he were still liable to this strange 
witchery and enchantment? Even if so it 
should turn out, it was still well that the 
point should be settled once for all. Decided- 
ly, then, he would take the first opportunity 
to put himself to the test. 

Thus did the young man argue around 
himself, ignorant that the poison was at that 
moment circulating in his blood, and prompt- 
ing the very sophistries that his brain pro- 
duced. He who is cured cherishes a whole- 
some aversion toward what has harmed him; 
he feels no curiosity to prove whether or no 
he be yet open to mischief from it. Bressant’s 
poison was, in fact, an elixir, whose delicious 
intoxication he had experienced once, and 
which his whole nature secretly but urgently 
craved to taste again. 

A result somewhat similar to this was 
doubtless what Professor Valeyon aimed at in 
his plan of developing the emotional and af- 
fectional elements of his pupil, albeit he was 
far from imagining what might be the cost 
and risk to every thing which he himself held 
most dear. Like many other men of other- 
wise liberal mind and clear insight into char- 
acter, he had certain convictions and princi- 
ples, derived from contemplating the facts 
and results of his own life, which he believed 
must produce upon other people’s mental and 
moral constitutions as good an effect as upon 
his own. And possibly, could we divest our 
regimen of life of all personal flavor and con- 
formation, it might, other things being favor- 
able, suit our friends very tolerably well. 
But, until we are able to throw off the fetters 
of our own individuality, the measure of our 
garments can never accurately fit anybody 
else. 

On the morning of the lst of July, Bres- 
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sant sat at his table with his books and papers 
about him. He was in‘an excellent humor, 
for he had just arrived at the conclusion that 
he might, and would, safely encounter his 
bugbear Cornelia. If the professor invited 
him to tea and to spend the evening, he was 
resolved to accept; and at that moment he 
felt a hand laid upon his shoulder, and, turn- 

* ing quickly round, recognized the sombre fig- 
ure of the boarding-house keeper. 

Although he had lived with her two weeks, 
he had not, as yet, had other than the briefest 
communication with her. He probably thought 
he had in hand many matters of more impor- 
tance than the cultivation of his landlady’s 
acquaintance; and she, whatever may have 
been her desire to carry out the promise she 
had made to the professor, had not found it 
possible to be other than indirectly observant 
of his welfare. 

“T knocked, Mr. Bressant, but I couldn’t 
make you hear. I came to ask you to do me 
a little favor, sir.” ' 

Bressant had risen to his feet, and stood 
leaning against the back of his chair. He 
nodded and smiled good-naturedly, his hand 
busy with his beard, and his eyes taking in, 
with mild curiosity, the plain and plainly- 
dressed woman before him. What favor could 
she expect him to do for her? he’d just as 
lief agree to any thing that wouldn’t interfere 
many way with his arrangements. Of course, 
she wouldn’t ask any thing more. As long as 
he paid his board-bill and created no disturb- 
ance, what obligations did he owe her ? 

“You see, sir,” proceeded Abbie, gently 
rattling the bunch of keys that hung at her 
belt, “we've been in the habit of giving a 
party here three or four times a year, for the 
young folks to come and dance and enjoy 
themselves. There will be one next Thurs- 
day, the 4th of July. Will you come down 
and join in?” 

Bressant threw back his head with one of 
his brief laughs. 

“Come to a dance? But I don’t know 
how to dance. I never gointo society. What 
should Ido? Thank you for asking me.” 

“T thought you might be interested to 
look on at one of our country hops,” said 
Abbie, whose eyes seemed to observe the 
young man’s manner as he spoke with a 
closeness that woyld have embarrassed most 
men. “There’s a good deal to amuse your- 
self with besides dancing. The school-master 
will be there, and the minister that is now, 
and Professor Valeyon,” 

“ Professor Valeyon!” repeated Bressant, 
leaning forward with his hand to his ear, and 
the vivid, questioning expression on his face 
which was peculiar to himself. 

The movement appeared to produce a dis- 
proportionate effect upon Abbie. Her finger 
tremblingly sought her under lip; a quiver, 
as if from a sudden pain, passed across her 
forehead ; there was a momentary unsteadi- 
ness in her eyes, and then they fastened al- 
most rigidly upon the young man’s face. So 

* habitual was the woman’s self-control, how- 
ever, that these symptoms, whatever they 
betokened, were repressed and annulled till 
none save a particularly sharp-sighted per- 
son would have noticed them. Bressant was 





thinking only of Professor Valeyon, and 
would scarcely have troubled himself, in any 
case, about the neuralgic spasms of his land- 
lady. 

“The professor and Miss Valeyon will 
both come,” said Abbie, as soon as the neu- 
ralgia, if that it were, would allow her to 
speak. “Excuse me, sir, may I sit down a 
moment?” 

These words were uttered hurriedly, and 
at the same moment the woman made a sud- 
den step to the lounge, and dropped down 
upon it so abruptly that the venerable springs 
creaked again. 

“Beg your pardon, ma’am,” said Bres- 
sant, rather awkwardly. ‘ Must be an infirm 
old person,” he added to himself. “She 
looks older, even, than when she came in.” 

“Well, sir,” said she, with rather a con- 
strained air, rising from the sofa in a way 
that confirmed the young man’s opinion about 
her infirmity—“ well, sir, shall I expect you 
on Thursday evening?” 

“ Yes, I'll come,” said he, with an elastic 
inclination of his shoulders and a smile. He 
thought himself fortunate in so good an op- 
portunity to put his invulnerability to the 
proof. 

Abbie bowed without speaking, and moved 
toward the door. Having opened it, she turned 
around with her hand upon the latch. “ Pro- 
fessor Valeyon tells me you’re an orphan, 
sir?” 

“My father died last month; I never 
knew my mother,” returned Bressant, push- 
ing his brown beard between his teeth, and 
biting it impatiently. He wished people 
would get through asking him about his de- 


| ceased relatives. 


“Never knew your mother! It must have 
been—have you never felt the need of her?” 

“Oh, no! I was better without one,” said 
he, quite provoked at his landlady’s perti- 
nacity. He turned about and threw himself 
into his chair. The woman shrank back be- 
yond the threshold. 

“Good-day, sir, and thank you,” she 
said. But Bressant could not be expected to 
hear the low, timid tone in which she spoke. 
Seeing that he made no response, she softly 
closed the door. 

She went along the dark entry to her own 
room. Ona litise table in one corner stood 
an old-fashioned desk. She opened it, and, 
unlocking an inner drawer, took therefrom a 
small morocco case, lined with red velvet, 
and containing a daguerreotype much faded 
by age. She studied it long and earnestly, 
but seemingly without any very satisfactory 
result. 

“ But how can I expect it?” murmured 
she. “So long ago as this was taken; so 
sickly and unformed as he was then. But, 
oh! did they think I could be blind to that 
face, and form, and expression! and there is 
none other but he now! the father is dead! 
dead! Well, may God forgive him all the 
evil of his life! I'm sure I do. But what will 
this turn out to be, I wonder—a curse or a 
blessing? I must wait, it isn’t for me to 
speak ; I must wait, and the end may be hap- 
py after all.” 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Durine the next day Helen began to feel 
a little puzzled, and somewhat dismayed, with 
regard to Miss Cheriton: What she had ex- 
pected in Harry’s fiancée, she would have 
found it difficult to define; but, at least, it 
was certain: that this young lady, so full of 
vivacity in masculine and so listless in femi- 
nine society—this young lady who, engaged 
to one man, was jealously anxious to secure 
the attentions of another—did not in any re. 
spect correspond with her shadowy idea. In 
fact, she was a new revelation to the girl 
whose life had been formed on such a very 
different model. A certain monotonous round 
of duties had made the occupation of Helen’s 
existence; and her walks, her flowers, her 
studies, and Rafe, its amusements. Was it 
singular, therefore, that she listened with sur- 
prise to the record of a life made up of vis- 
its, balls, regattas, admirers, dresses—all the 
light froth of that lightest kind of society 
which calls itself “the fashionable world?” 
On her side, Miss Cheriton was, if any thing, 
more astonished. That any one could really 
support an existence like that of Helen was 
beyond her powers of imagination. The 
two women looked at each other across a 
gulf which they had no means of spanning. 
There was no middle ground, no neutral ter- 
ritory of taste or knowledge, on which they 
could meet; and such a neutral ground is 
essential, not only to friendship, but to any 
thing like cordial acquaintance. They were 
both young; they were both pretty; and they 
were as different as the opposite poles! The 
only thing they owned in common was a cer- 
tain feeling of antagonism, of which Helen 
was conscious in a slight and Miss Cheriton 
in a very marked degree. 

Other days were not much better than 
this day ; that is, there was not much more 
of a friendly understanding between the two 
women whom malicious Fate had chosen to 
array against each other as rivals, It was a 
queer game of cross-purposes which went on 
at the Manor during this time. Rafe, who 
was a quiet looker-on, perhaps understood 
more of its drift and purpose than any one 
else — either then or afterward. He had 
something of an interest in watching it, too, 
besides his interest in Helen; for he soon 
grew to like Latimer with a very cordial lik- 
ing, and observation less keen than his might 
readily have perceived that to this eager, am- 
bitious man, this man crowned with the 
world’s honors, and panting for the world’s 
applause, the world itself began to narrow 
down into that spot which was brightened by 
the light of Helen Trefalden’s eyes. It is 
said that such an hour comes once at least in 
every man’s life. Whether this be true or 
not, the hour certainly came to Latimer now. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if he had ever before 
known any thing more than transient fancies ;, 
so, when the flood-gates were lifted at last, 
and a passion stronger and deeper for the 
long delay rushed in upon him, his profound 
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worldly training stood him in little stead, 
and he knew scarcely more than the merest 
boy what were the chances for and against 
him with the woman whom, alone of all the 
women he had ever seen, he desired and re- 
solved to call his own. 

Alas! the verdict against him was a short 
one—he came too late! Thereare some na- 
tures— fortunately very rare ones — which, 
having once given affection, are wholly unable 
to recall it, however cruelly it may be wasted, 
however thoroughly trust may fail. Helen’s 
was one of these. Hers was a heart so gen- 
tle, so loving, so faithful even unto death, 
that it merited a better fate than the one 
which had befallen it. This heart, which 
some men would have died to win, or would 
have worn like a diamond on the breast which 
had won it, this heart had been given to one 
man who held it lightly in his hand till he 
wearied of it, and then flung it down in the 
dust of the roadside, from which not even he 
could ever lift it again. Rafe alone appre- 
ciated this, and groaned to himself as he per- 
ceived that the power which should have 
made the glory and happiness of his cousin’s 
life—her indomitable constancy—was like a 
sharp sword turned against herself. It would 
have wrecked his existence to have parted 
with her, he thought, but still he could have 
done it, he could have given her to Latimer, 
who was worthy of her, Latimer on whom 
every man’s eye was turned in envy, and 
every woman’s in admiration ; and the bitter- 
ness lay in thinking that this which could 
never be, might have been, but for a frivo- 
lous, empty puppy (so Rafe did not hesitate to 
designate his brother), with neither heart nor 
soul worthy of the name. 

It was small consolation to perceive how 
constant and unremitting were Miss Cheri- 
ton’s exertions to attach Latimer to her char- 
iot-wheels, and how completely they failed! 
This was not only because a stronger and a 
deeper power was at work with him. Under 
any circumstances, her blandishments were 
too transparent, her arts were too common- 
place, her object was too plain, for any hope 
of success. Latimer merely laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders, amused himself a lit- 
tle—not enough to give occasion for any seri- 
ous triumph—and let the battery of fascina- 
tion play harmlessly on his coat-of-mail. She 
was a pretty woman, he told Rafe, but pretty 
women were common, and, for his part, he 
had been surfeited with them in the way of 
flirtation. “ Miss Cheriton has not even the 
merit of being a first-class coquette,” he add- 
ed. “She goes over the beaten path, and 
knows only the most hackneyed arts of her 
profession.” Miss Cheriton, however, did 
not despair. She had that regal trust in her- 
self, and in her own power of achieving any 
thing, which is said to be one of the charac- 
teristics of genius. She had long looked upon 
Latimer with covetous eyes, and a better op- 
portunity than the present her heart could not 
have desired. A country-house, with unlimit- 
ed opportunities for fascination, the field all 
to herself, and her only rival a girl who had 
never been in society—what more was it pos- 
tible to ask? True, success did not crown 
her efforts quite as rapidly as she expected. 
But she had time and strategy at command, 





so she did what many an abler general has 
found himself obliged to do—she waited. 

Meanwhile, Trefalden—animated by Lati- 
mer’s example — was veering nearer and 
nearer to his cousin, his fickle fancy wander- 
ing daily farther and farther from the place 
where it was, or should have been bound, by 
his honor. Some men do not appreciate any 
thing—be it wife, or horse, or house, or jew- 
els—until it bears the stamp of other admira- 
tion besides their own ; and Trefalden was es- 
pecially of this class. Helen’s beauty had 
very nearly taken his heart (or whatever did 
duty for that organ) by storm, when he saw 
her on the terrace under the roses. But 
even then she had only been to him his 
cousin, the “ little Helen” whom he had pet- 
ted and patronized in boyhood. Nowall this 
was changed. Now he saw a woman at whom 
he looked with Latimer’s eyes, admired with 
Latimer’s admiration, wellnigh loved with 
Latimer’s love—only Latimer’s was the real 
article, and his the spurious imitation. He 
entertained a shrewd suspicion that Louise 
was playing fast and loose with him, and he 
would not have had the least scruple in play- 
ing fast and loose with her in return. If 
Helen bore the least liking to him, she had 
only to give a sign. He, for his part, was the 
more ready to meet her half-way. 

“What a glorious night!” said Latimer, 
one evening, as he stepped through the din- 
ing-room window out on the terrace, where 
the silver radiance of the full moon made al- 
most the brightness, without any of the heat, 
of day. “Isn’t it possible to do something 
more than merely enjoy it here? Can’t we 
go to the river and take a row?” 

“Charming!” cried Miss Cheriton, who 
was close behind him. ‘Of course we can— 
can’t we, Harry? I should like nothing bet- 
ter.” 

“T see no objection,” said Harry. “The 
boat is in order, I suppose—is it not, Helen?” 

“Yes, the boat is in very good order,” an- 
swered Helen; “at least it was on Saturday 
morning when Mr. Latimer and myself—” 
she paused a moment, as Miss Cheriton’s eyes 
turned quickly upon her, then quietly went 
on—“ when Mr. Latimer and myself took a 
short row.” 

“So rowing is one of the features of your 
walks with Mr. Latimer?” said Miss Cheri- 
ton, a little sharply. “It is fortunate that 
you were careful not to say any thing about 
it, or you might have had an addition to your 
party, and that would not have been pleasant 
—would it?” 

“We are plainly expected to say No, Miss 
Trefalden. Suppose we say it? I always 
like to do what is expected of me.” 

“ Especially when it is entirely compatible 
with the strictest truth,” retorted the young 
lady. ‘Of course, Miss Trefalden would say 
No if she was as candid as yourself. Pray, 
don’t be afraid, however. We will be consid- 
erate enough to do our rowing by moonlight, 
so as not to interfere with yours by day- 
light.” 

“There are two boats on the river,” said 
Latimer, with the utmost gravity. “If Harry 
and yourself choose to follow our example to- 
morrow, we will give you the full benefit and 
free use of the stream.” 





“Thanks, for myself,” said Harry, indo- 
lently; “but I believe I prefer to take the 
full benefit and free use of it to-night.—Helen, 
shall we leave them to finish their discussion 
at their leisure?” 

Helen assented ; but, for once, Miss Cher- 
iton seemed disposed to assert a claim to her 
vassal, “There is no discussion to be fin- 
ished,” said she, hastily. ‘‘ Don’t be so incon- 
siderate as to carry off Miss Trefalden, Harry. 
I am coming with you; but, if I go without 
my scarf, my dear, foolish aunt will preach 
about it for the next month. Wait for mea 
moment.” 

She went into the house; but Harry proved 
singularly disobedient to orders. “You can 
wait for her, Latimer,” he said. ‘ Helen and 
I will walk on slowly, and, no doubt, you will 
overtake us before we reach the river.” 

Helen and himself walked on slowly—who 
does not walk slowly on a moonlight summer 
night ?—but the result which was to follow 
did not come to pass. Mr. Latimer and Miss 
Cheriton did not overtake them before they 
reached the river; nor, in fact, after they had 
done so. Helen negatived Harry’s proposal 
of going on the water immediately, and in- 
sisted on waiting for the others; but waiting 
was in vain. They did not come. And, after 
nearly an hour had passed, the inference was 
plain that they did not mean to come. 

“We had better go back,” said Helen, 
gravely, for she stood in considerable awe of 
Miss Cheriton’s mocking tongue. ‘ Some- 
thing must have occurred to detain them, 
Harry.” 

“Some fit of Louise’s caprice has occurred 
to detain them,” said Harry. “ Nothing else, 
I am sure, She grows more wilful and ca- 
pricious every day,” he added, in a tone of 
very unloverlike irritation. “We need not 
let her spoil our pleasure, Helen. Since we 
have walked down here, we must certainly 
have a row.” 

“T really think we had better go back,” 
said Helen. She did not like to say “we 
must,” for was not this Harry, and did it not 
seem absurd to think that it could possibly 
be “not proper” to go anywhere with him ? 
Yet an instinct warned her against the pleas- 
ure which was as much a temptation to her- 
self as to him, and she rose and turned away 
from the river as she repeated, for the fourth 
time, ‘“‘ We had better go back.” 

“Nonsense!” said Harry. “ Here is the 
boat—come! I assure you I am not going 
back.” 

“But, Harry—” 

“Come!” said Harry. 

He sprang into the boat as he spoke, and 
pushed it near the shore, then turned and held 
out his hand to assist her into it. The great, 
broad river, with the moonlight silvering its 
current, flowed majestically by; the drooping 
shade, that fringed its banks, looked dark and 
mysterious; the little boat rocked on the 
water as Trefalden leaned forward, and Helen 
stood on the bank—hesitating, longing—un- 
able to stay, yet certain that it was unwise to 
go. Fora moment the soft rush of the river 
was the only sound that broke the stillness. 
Then— 

“ Helen,” said Trefalden, in a tone strange- 
ly earnest, “won’t you come? Why should 
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you hesitate? Remember how often we have 
been here before.” 

“T remember,” said Helen, in a low voice. 

“Then why should you hesitate now? 
Helen” — pleadingly —“ give me one happy 
hour—one hour like the dear old times. It 
is little to you, it is much to me—come!” 

Poor Helen! Can any one blame her that 
she went? It seemed so little, and yet—it 
was so much! Why should she not taste the 
happy hour of which he spoke, and dream one 
last dream of the old time before she put its 
memory from her forever? It seemed so lit- 
tle, and Harry was only Harry, after all; her 
cousin, almost her brother, by right of long 
companionship. So she laid her hand in the 
one outstretched for it, stepped into the boat, 
and a moment later the oars had been plunged 
into the water, and they were gliding down 
the stream. 

It was a night of which to dream—soft, 
magical, almost unearthly in its beauty. For 
a long time they were both silent; then Tre- 
falden looked at his companion, who sat op- 
posite him, and spoke quite abruptly. 

“Do you know what I wish, Helen ?— 
what I would at this moment give any thing 
in the world to accomplish?” 

“ How should I know?” asked Helen. She 
did not look at him, but kept her eyes fixed 
dreamily on the shore past which they were 
gliding. 

“T wish,” said Trefalden, with passionate 
emphasis, “that you and I were cut off from 
every other human being, and drifting toward 
a home and a life of our own, far from any- 
body and everybody else of whom we know.” 

Helen started. There was that in the 
speaker’s tone which was more than his 
words, and which warned her instantly that 
she had been unwise to come. Something 
made a great leap into her throat and fright- 
ened her. It was the very consciousness of 
her own weakness which gave her strength to 
answer. 

“ How absurd, Harry!” she said—trying, 
ah! so hard to speak lightly—“ we are as 
much cut off at present as you could possi- 
bly desire. There is not the least need to 
wish for a desert island in which we could 
sigh for company and civilization to our 
hearts’ content.” 

“Don’t jest,” said Trefalden, in a tone of 
absolute pain. “ Don’t—don’t try to ward 
off serious truth like this, Helen! You know 
what I mean,” he said, with sudden passion; 
* you don’t need for me to tell you how much 
1 love you! you must believe it, for you must 
see how it has mastered every thought and 
faculty of my whole being, until silence is 
beyond my power!” 

“ Harry,” said Helen, gravely—and some- 
thing in her tone reminded him of the manner 
in which she had often curbed his wayward 
humors.as a boy—“ Harry, it is not possible 
you mean to make me regret having trusted 
myself with you? What is the sense of such 
wild words as these? I am loath to think 


that you would willingly wrong or pain me, 
yet you are doing both now.” 

“Can I wrong or pain you by telling you 
how I love you?” 

“Yes,” said Helen, and a flash of very 
unusual resentment came into her eyes. 














“You do both, when you use such words to | 


me! Do you think I am a toy to serve your 
amusement?” she asked, with a vibration 
of passion deeper even than his own, stirring 
through her voice. “ You are engaged to 
Miss Cheriton, and yet you venture to tell 
me that you love me. What am I to think 
of you after that?” 

“To think that Miss Cheriton is nothing 
to me, and that you are every thing,” said he, 
recklessly. “I fling her, and every thought 
of her, to the winds. I am yours, Helen, and 
it is for you to say what you will do with 
me.” 

“ And your honor?” asked Helen, bitterly, 
“where is that ?” 

Even in the moonlight she could see that 
a dark flush came over his face. 

“My honor is safe in my own keeping,” 
he said, haughtily. “I break no faith in 
breaking with a woman like Louise Cheriton. 
She means to marry me only in case she can- 
not secure higher game. You see what she 
is, Helen. You cannot blame me that I put 
her out of my life without even a consider- 
ation.” 

“ But Ido blame you,” said Helen, coldly. 
“What is more, I do not believe that a Tre- 
falden can forget that a gentleman owes it to 
himself to keep his faith unbroken. You are 
talking wildly, Harry—you are not yourself. 
Let us try and forget this.” 

“You are talking the foolish common- 
places of a woman,” said Harry, impatiently. 
“ Forget it! A man does not forget what is 
written on his heart in letters of fire! Helen, 
you must forgive me if I speak plainly— 
this is no time for paltering; and, one way 
or another, my fate must be fixed to-night. 
Memories which I had forgotten, or carelessly 
laid aside, have come to me of late, and I— 
I think that perhaps two years ago, you loved 
me. If so, all this has come on me as a pun- 
ishment for my own blind folly. Helen, was 
it so?” 

There was a deep silence. How could 
Helen put herself in this man’s power by 
acknowledging what she had hidden so care- 
fully from every one save Rafe, and yet— 
how could she deny the truth when brought 
face to face with it? Such denial would have 
been easy to some women, but it was not 
easy to her. Truth was, and had always been, 
to her a grand, severe power, with which it 
was impossible to trifle. Her face was so pale 
that it looked like sculptured marble in the 
moonlight as she answered : 

“You have no right to ask me that ques- 
tion.” 

“T have a right,” said Trefalden, vehe- 
mently, “or else, by Heaven! I will make 
one! Helen”—he dropped the oar, and 
seized her fragile, passive hands — “ you 
would not evade the point if you could deny 
it. You did love me, and, by that love, I 
claim you. My first duty is to you—was to 
you, when I forsook you for that vain, frivo- 
lous—” 

“Hush!” said Helen; and, by a supreme 
effort, she wrenched her hands out of his 
clasp, and looked at him in the silvery moon- 
light with a face that was set and stern. “ You 
lower yourself even more than you lower me 
by such words as these! I will not listen to 











them. Turn the boat around, and take me 
back to the shore. I demand it.” 

“Tt shall drift on forever before I turn 
back, unless I hear the truth,” answered he, 
“ Helen, you do right to resent the love of a 
man who is as fickle as I have been. But 
try to remember—try to be reasonable—think 
that I was little more than a boy when I 
left here, that I went into, the world with a 
head and a heart equally ready to be turned 
by its follies, and that I was sufficiently un. 
worthy of you to suffer the remembrance of 
you to pass from me; but, in thinking of this, 
that I come back from the world only to real- 
ize what you are, only to see and feel how 
mad I have been in leaving gold for dross, 
and to place my heart again where it was 
long ago—where, in truth, I think it has al. 
ways been—in your keeping. Helen, surely 
it is not too late?” 

The passion of this appeal seemed to 
shake her, for she shivered all over, then 
clasped her hands firmly together, and an. 
swered him gravely and sadly : 

* Yes, it is too late.” 

“Too late!” The handsome face paled— 


























































flushed—and paled again. ‘‘ You mean that . 
you have ceased to love me, or that you have 7 
learned to love Latimer?” 

“ T mean,” she said—and her voice seemed 7 
to thrill him with its deep, mournful pathos— = 
“that it is too late for you, and too late for " 
me, Harry. Too late for you, because you are = 
engaged to Miss Cheriton ; too late for me, ue 
because, if you were free as air, I would not = 
marry you.” - 

He looked at her steadily. It was a strange 
duel of conflicting resolution to take place out er 
there on the broad, moonlit river, between _ 
these two who had once loved each other with = 
the tender romance of early youth. by 

“Why not?” he asked, huskily. sad 

“There is no need of forcing me to tel ” 
you,” she answered. “ All this is very useless. 

Let us go back.” 

“Why not?” he repeated once more, and 
the deep, passionate resolve of his eyes told dela 
Helen that the question must be answered, twin 
that no evasion would be possible or even be 
safe. Then, as it were, she girded up he ri 
strength and answered him — answered him m 
in words which, to his dying day, he never poe 
forgot. . 

“T will tell you why not,” she said. “It yea 
is because I once loved you, and, through a P 
that love, learned to know you. It is not for = 
me to speak of what I hoped—leaning white 
your own promise—when you went away. fered 
It is not worth while, either, to speak of what ‘eles 
I suffered when I realized that you had quite eH aa 
forgotten me. That pain, bitter as it was, is tint “ 
over now. But you took from me something fen - 
which neither you nor any one else can ever tell % 
give back.” She paused a moment, and looked ci my 
wistfully away from him—far over the bills ~ : 

softened by the misty moonlight, and tbe dark i 
shadows of the drooping woods—then, very a r 





quietly, she went on : “‘I do not know whether 
or not it was that I poured out the whole 
treasure of love wastefully, and so have none 
left, but my heart lies like a stone. You 
words, your tones to-night have made it ache, 
but that is-all. I did not realize, until I heard 
you speak as you have done, how far removed 
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you are from me. Once I was yours, to have 
done with me what you would: now I could 
not be more dead to you if I were in my grave. 
That is my answer. So long as we both live, 
there is none other possible between us.” 

The clear, chill tones — chill, and yet 
strangely gentle—ceased. Their last musical 
vibration died away, and only the rush of the 
river sounded in Trefalden’s ears. He said 
not a word, his lips were parched, and he 
could not speak. Something like a bitter 
sense of the inevitable seemed weighing him 
down. Speak? What could he say? Man 
as he was, and full even to arrogance of con- 
scious power, he felt in every fibre that the 
resolution of this fragile girl was like iron, 
that he might dash himself and all his 
strength vainly against it. So he uttered 
not a syllable. He only turned the boat 
around, and began steadily rowing against 
the current back to the place of landing. 

As they reached the bank, and as Helen 
was preparing to rise and step on shore, he 
spoke for the first time, his voice sounding 
unlike itself, and wonderfully distinct on the 
still night air : 

“Helen, you need not. think that I shall 
accept your decision as final. A man cannot 
surrender without a struggle the only hope 
which makes his life. I love you, I have al- 


ways loved you, and I shall always love you. 
Remember this, and remember also that I 
am simply waiting to see what you will do 
with this love.” 

Before Helen could reply, even by a single 


word, there was a sound on the shore that 
made them both start—a suppressed excla- 
mation, a crackling twig evidently crushed 
by a hasty foot, and from behind a group 
of trees Miss Cheriton stepped full into the 
moonlight, facing them both. 


Iv. 


Wuen Miss Cheriton, after considerable 
delay, came out with a light scarf becomingly 
twined around her, and found only Latimer 
waiting for her, it is doubtful, to say the least, 
if her disappointment was very extreme.— 
“What, has Harry gone?” she said, in a 
tone of slightly-piqued astonishment. But 
Latimer’s “I let him go because I thought 
you might give me this opportunity to make 
my peace,” was sufficient to banish any cloud 
from her brow. 

“ Your peace!” repeated she, slipping her 
white hand through the arm which he of- 
fered, and leaning heavily upon it, as they 
walked down the terrace steps. ‘“ You know 
as well as I do that there is no peace to be 
made. Of course I have no right to be of- 
fended, however plainly you may show me or 
tell me that you prefer Miss Trefalden’s so- 
ciety to mine.” 

“It would be unfortunate for me if I 
chanced to prefer yours,” said Latimer, in his 
cool fashion; “consideriag that Trefalden 
has a legal claim to its monopoly.” 

“Not quite a legal claim yet,” said she, 
with superb carelessness. “ And it would be 
a wise man, indeed, who could prophesy with 
certainty that he ever will have. That is all 
nonsense, Mr. Latimer; and you know me 
well enough to be sure of it.” 

“ What is all nonsense?” asked Mr. Lati- 





mer. “ Your engagement: to Trefalden? Poor 
fellow! For his sake, I hope not.” 

“T was not speaking of my engagement,” 
said she. “ But I was never one of the people 
who have severe ideas about such things. 
Many engagements are only made to be bro- 
ken ; and I am inclined to think it would bea 
good thing if more of them were. If I should 
think it worth while to dismiss Harry to-mor- 
row, I don’t flatter myself that he would suf- 
fer in any way—save, perhaps, from a little 
wounded vanity. His devotion to his cousin 
is really quite edifying.” (Then, after a 
pause,) “‘ I wonder you are not jealous.” 

“Of you? He might consider that pre- 
sumptuous.” 

“T was not speaking of myself. Miss 
Trefalden, I am sure, will not think it pre- 
sumptuous if you were jealous of her.” 

“Harry is a capital fellow,” said Latimer, 
who was plainly resolved against bringing 
Miss Trefalden’s name into the conversation. 
“T really don’t know a better one, Miss 
Cheriton. I would think twice, if I were you, 
before I made his attentions to his cousin a 
reason for that dismissal of which you speak.” 

“You don’t suppose I’m thinking of his 
attentions to his cousin,” said Miss Cheriton, 
with a rising color, which shone even in the 
moonlight. “ Of course, they signify nothing, 
except that he is fond of amusing himself 
with anybody who is good material for amuse- 
ment; and that” (with a scornful accent) 
“Miss Trefalden certainly seems to be. I 
was thinking of myself alone when I said, or 
meant to say, that I should not allow myself 
to be fettered by any engagement an hour 
longer than I chose to do so.” 

Said Mr. Latimer, in a tone the satire of 
which the young lady was happily unable to 
appreciate, “ Your sentiments, I perceive, are 
broadly liberal with regard to how far a wom- 
an’s word may be taken as her bond.” 

“T think that a woman as impulsive as I 
am is liable to make mistakes,” said she, 
somewhat sentimentally ; “‘ and that it would 
be hard if my whole life had to bear the pen- 
alty of them from a mistaken sense of honor 
about breaking my word. Is it possible that 
you would condemn me to it?” 

“TI!” shrugging his shoulders slightly. 
“T am the most amiable man in the world. I 
never condemn anybody to any thing—even 
in theory. Sometimes, however, I recom- 
mend them to remember that ‘ the quality of 
mercy is not strained,’ and that it is never 
more gracefully exercised than by a beautiful 
woman.” 

“Keep your well-turned periods for your 
speeches!” said she, tapping him on the 
arm. “Listen to me gravely and seriously 
now, for I have something that I want to ask 
you. Here is a pléasant place—suppose that 
we sit down and talk at our leisure?” 

“ But the boating,” said Latimer, a little 
aghast. “ Harry and Miss Trefalden will be 
waiting for us.” 

“Let them wait,” with admirable non- 
chalance ; “ they are very well able to enter- 
tain each other, you may be sure. I have a 
fancy to sit down just here under this splen- 
did tree.” 

“ By all means gratify it, then,” said Lati- 
mer, with an audible sigh of resignation. “I 





only hope we may not surprise a family party 
of rattlesnakes,” he added, following her ex- 
ample, and seating himself on the branching 
roots ofa giant oak that stood by the wayside. 

But Miss Cheriton was quite insensible to 
any fear of rattlesnakes. Perhaps she knew 
that, as a general rule, they prefer less civil- 
ized haunts. At all events, she sank down 
in a picturesque attitude, and leaned against 
the massive trunk, looking certainly very 
lovely as the moonlight shimmered down 
through the thick foliage on her white dress 
and upturned face. 

“Suppose,” said she, after a while, “I 
were to tell you that I—I had almost made 
up my mind to break my engagement with 
Harry. What would you think ?” 

Latimer shrugged his shoulders. “I should 
probably think that you had grown tired of 
it,” said he, dryly. 

“T am in earnest,” said she, a little petu- 
lantly. ‘“‘ Pray talk to me seriously and—as 
a friend. I”—a droop of the head—“I am 
sadly uncertain what to do, and I need the 
advice of a friend very much.” 

“ As a friend, Miss Cheriton, I should be 
very happy to serve you; but advising you is 
a height to which modesty forbids me to as- 
pire.” 

“T am sure no one could advise me better 
than yourself.” 

“You are mistaken” — it was doubtful 
whether the scene was beginning to be most 
amusing or most boring to him—‘a man 
must have certain fixed ideas and principles 
before he can venture to advise. Now, I have 
none.” 

“But you know what you think.” 

“T assure you that, nine times out of ten, 
I don’t even know what I think. Sad, isn’t 
it? But you see what a very unsafe mentor I 
should make.” 

“Still” —clinging to her point with deter- 
mined obstinacy — “you must advise me! 
You know Harry, and—and—I think you 
know me. Now, tell me frankly, do you 
think there is any hope of happiness for us 
together? Do you think we suit?” 

“My dear Miss Cheriton,” said Latimer, 
laughing, “ you ask me a hard question. Do 
I think you suit? My impression was that 
you suited remarkably well. But really, in 
that, as in every thing else, the only person 
able to judge is the person immediately con- 
cerned ?” 

“You—you think I could be happy with 
him?” 

“He is such a good fellow, that I don’t 
see how any woman could fail to be happy 
with him.” 

“Tt shows how little you know of me,” 
said she, bitterly, and turned her face aside. 

Poor woman! The pangs of wounded 
vanity are sometimes as sharp as the pangs 
of disappointed love, and she was scarcely 
less to be pitied because her object had been 
so petty, and her means so unworthy. Wom- 
an of the world as she was, she knew perfect- 
ly well how far she had stooped to this man— 
and, now that she had failed completely, this 
knowledge was very hard to bear, At that 
moment such a swift, sudden rage and mor- 
tification flamed up in her heart, that she 
could have lifted her hand and struck him as 
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he sat beside her so-cool, so quiet, so entire- 
ly beyond her power of moving. Years after- 
ward, when their paths of life had branched 
far apart, she could never even hear his name 
without seeing again the silvery moonlight, 
the softly-swelling fields, the gnarled roots of 
the old oak, and the little scene, as brightly 
and vividly as she saw it that night, without 
feeling again the same bitter tide of emotion 
which she felt as she turned from him, con- 
scious that he understood her, and that all 
further efforts were hopeless. 

Latimer was the first to break the silence 
which ensued, speaking more gently and con- 
siderately than was often the case with him. 
Perhaps he knew as well as Miss Cheriton 
herself what was passing in her mind. 

“Don’t you think we had better go on to 
the river? It is very charming and comfort- 
able here; but, no doubt, Harry and Miss Tre- 
falden are waitimg for us.” 

“ Certainly, by all means, let us go,” said 

tehe, rising and accepting, without a word, the 
arm which he offered. 

When they reached the river, they found, 
naturally enough, that Harry and Miss Tre- 
falden were gone. One of the boats had also 
vanished, and Miss Cheriton declined Lati- 
mer’s proposal that they should embark in 
the other. “We will sit here and wait 
a while,” said she. “If they don’t come soon, 
we can return to the house.” She did not 
add, but Latimer was perfectly aware, that 
she would have gone back at once but for her 
determination to avoid another long ¢éte-d-téte 
with himself. She had the desire, not un- 
common with her sex when stung by one 
man’s neglect, to turn to another of whose al- 
legiance she was sure, to find in his homage a 
salve for a wounded pride, and in his appre- 
ciation recompense for the other’s blindness. 
It would make a queer little chapter in those 
affairs commonly called “of the heart,” if 
many a successful suitor could know the se- 
eret of the rebound in which he has caught 
his prize. “I will wait for Harry,” said she, 
coldly. And, in truth, at that moment, she 
felt a positive tenderness for Harry. He, at 
least, was hers—hers triumphantly and alone. 
She had one faithful vassal, at least, and in 
that thought was something like balm. 

So they sat down under a clump of trees 
and waited until round the bend of the stream 
the boat came in sight. Its appearance was 
welcome to both watchers; and, as Trefalden 
—who was putting all his energy into his 
strokes—sent it rapidly toward the bank, Miss 
Cheriton gave undisguised expression to her 
relief. 

“Tt looks pleasant,” she said, “and how 
well Harry rows! I think I shall make him 
take me out on the water. You”—an irre- 
pressible accent of bitterness—“ will be glad 
of that, Mr. Latimer.” 

“Tam always glad of your enjoyment,” 
responded Mr. Latimer, in his usual tons 
“ But, of course, you cannot expect me to be 
glad of my own desolation.” 

“A desolation easily consoled by Miss 
Trefalden. Hush, here they come! Let us 

say nothing, and surprise them when they 
have landed.” 

Never was the trite phrase, that surprises 
are always ill-judged, better exemplified than 
. 





on this occasion. The boat shot up to the 
shore, Helen rose to step out, and Trefalden, 
extending his hand, stopped her. 

Now, when Miss Cheriton came forward 
and faced the two cousins, with all the bear- 
ing of a tragedy-queen, it was certainly only 
natural that they should have quailed a little. 
Partly from consternation, but more from 
sheer surprise, Trefalden uttered an exclama- 
tion, while Helen drew back a step, saying: 

“ Miss Cheriton!” 

“Yes,” said Miss Cheriton, in a tone 
which scarcely sounded like her own, so en- 
tirely was she overwhelmed by a flood of mor- 
tified rage, and that keen, bitter sense of be- 
trayal which is certainly the hardest thing in 
the world to bear. “Yes, Miss Trefalden, it 
is I! You did not count on a witness to your 
love-scene, 1 suppose; but I could not resist 
the temptation of letting you know that I 
had unintentionally been one, and of express- 
ing”—she nearly choked here—‘“ my appre- 
ciation of that fine sense of honor which 
seems, in an especial manner, to distinguish 
your family.” 

“ Louise,” said Trefalden, hastily stepping 
forward, “you do not understand—you are 
laboring under a great mistake. You—” 

“ Will you be kind enough to keep back ?” 
said she, recoiling from his hand, and looking 
at bim with eyes of fiery scorn. “How do 
you presume to address me, after—after what 
I heard? Do you imagine that I will ever 
speak to you again? Do you suppose that 
our engagement does not end this moment? 
Do you think that to-morrow I will recognize 
you as an acquaintance? If I were a man, I 
might tell you what I think of you—but a wom- 
an is debarred even from the use of words!” 

“Tell me, by all means,” said he, drawing 
up his tall figure and looking at her bitterly. 
“Perhaps I may be able to reciprocate your 
good opinion. If I have talked love to another 
woman, it certainly has been no fault of yours 
if you have not listened to it from another man.” 

The truth of this taunt made it sting more 
deeply than it is possible for words to ex- 
press—all the more deeply, too, because Lati- 
mer was near, and could not fail to remember 
the overtures made to him less than an hour 
before. First crimson, then pale, then crim- 
son again, Miss Cheriton set her teeth, and 
answered through them, when she could suffi- 
ciently command her voice to speak at all: 

“So you think to excuse your own treach- 
ery by insulting me! Such conduct is in ad- 
mirable keeping with all the rest; but, 
whether or not it does you credit, I leave 
you to determine. As for your cousin ”— 
turning to Helen, who stood by, white, silent, 
and stately, with one hand pressed on her 
heart—“I owe her an apology for my inop- 
portune appearance. It seems that, having 
failed with Mr. Latimer, she has successfully 
turned her attention to yourself.” 

“ With regard to Helen,” began Trefalden, 
in haughty anger; but Helen silenced him by 
a motion of her hand. Then, taking a single 
step forward, she addressed Miss Cheriton. 

“Tt is useless for me to say how much I 
regret that this scene should have occurred,” 
she said, quietly. “Since it has done so, I 
see nothing for me but to retire from it. My 
justification rests with my cousin; and, un- 





der any circumstances, I decline to enter into 
a recrimination of charges which I have too 
much self-respect either to notice or resent.” 

Her tone, her manner, her whole bearing, 
was so full of rare and perfect dignity that, 
for a moment, she almost seemed to elevate 
the scene in which she chanced to play a 
part, and, for a moment, absolutely made the 
angry woman before her realize the humili- 
ating folly of her passionate outbreak. But 
it was only for a moment. The calm tones 
had scarcely ceased to speak, when a scorn- 
ful answer was returned. 

“Tt would have been fortunate if your 
self-respect had asserted itself a little sooner, 
Miss Trefalden—let us say, for example, be- 
fore you became a plaything for two men, 
neither of whom has ever dreamed of any 
thing but his own amusement.” 

Hardly had these words been uttered, 
when, to the astonishment of both Helen and 
Trefalden, Latimer stepped forward from the 
leafy screen where he had still lingered, and, 
taking his place by Helen’s side, coolly ad- 
dressed Miss Cheriton : 

“You have done me the honor of associ- 
ating my name with that of Miss Trefalden,” 
he said. “I hope she will forgive me for 
making such a declaration in public, but, in 
reply to your last remark, there is nothing 
left me but to say that I love her as a man 
only loves the woman whom he wishes to 
marry, and that my most earnest hope is that 
this love will one day enable me to win her.” 

For a minute these words were followed 
by an absolute stillness. Knowing only the 
artificial side of this man’s character, two, at 
least, of his astonished listeners were unable 
to realize that it was indeed he who made 
this simple expression of frank resolution 
and earnest meaning. They looked at him in 
half-incredulous amazement, while he—well, 
it is doubtful whether, at that instant, he did 
not forget their very existence. At the con- 
clusion of his sentence, he turned toward 
Helen, and met her soft, dark, pathetic eyes. 
For a minute, they stood looking at each 
other in silence. Then Miss Trefalden ex- 
tended her band, with a gesture which Lati- 
mer never forgot—extended it, not as she 
might have done to a lover, but rather as to 
a friend who had performed some generous 
service in her behalf. 

“Thank you,” she said, softly, with the 
graceful and gracious charm which Nature 
had set like a royal seal upon her. “ You 
are very good—very kind. I understand why 
you have spoken, but you must try to for- 
get—” She stopped suddenly, and pressed 
both hands over her heart. Something like 
a look of terror came into her eyes. She 
struggled for a moment with an incapacity to 
speak, then, saying brokenly, “It is too 
late!” fell forward. 

Latimer caught her in his arms, and, kneel- 
ing with one knee on the ground, supported 
her figure. At first he thought she had only 
fainted—but, in a few minutes, the awful 
truth came to him. The fierce strain of emo- 
tion had done its work with merciful quick- 
ness. Too much of sharp tension had been 
laid on the heart, and the great organ of life 
had ceased its work forever. Miss Cheriton’s. 
unintentional rival lay dead before her. 
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ESPRIT DE CORPS IN THE 
ENGLISH ARMY. 





is scarcely necessary to have a French 

dictionary at one’s elbow to get at the 
true meaning of an expression which we are 
in the habit of using in every-day conversa- 
tion. Every one knows what esprit de corps 
means, and, if every one does not know, then 
every one ought to know, for it is that which 
specially sustains us, when not only our own 
honor, but the honor of our fellows is at 
stake. It knits men together in a common 
brotherhood of honor, to be guarded very 
jealously. But the expression more properly 
applies to a body of soldiers than to any 
other. To speak figuratively, it appears upon 
their colors, it is emblazoned on their accou- 
trements, it stands out boldly in the orna- 
ments on their helmets, it is the inscription 
on their buttons, it is the color of the cloth 
forming their facings, it is the shrill blast 
of the bugle sounding “ the advance,” which 
nerves the regiment on to death or victory. 
Without esprit de corps an army is a mere 
rabble; with it the same army will be held 
together by a moral cement impenetrable. 
It is not necessary to draw any comparisons 
between our own and any European service ; 
suffice it to say that the feeling—some char- 
acteristics of which among the British we are 
now about to describe—is as dearly cherished 
in the American as in any other army in the 
world. And we may mention, in passing, that 
we have been led to choose this subject for 
an article from the fact that army-men in 
England are just now very angry because the 
Secretary of War has proposed a change in 
the pattern of the button on the soldier’s coat. 
Mr. Cardwell is disposed to recommend the 
adoption of a uniform button for all regiments 
of British infantry. A mere trifle, but as 
esprit de corps is at this moment in the Eng- 
lish army, quite sufficient in itself to provoke 
an intense feeling which, by-and-by, may 
teadily indicate, even to non - professional 
men, how dearly Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Scotchmen, cherish the traditions of their 
regiments. There are distinctive badges and 
tiny regimental distinctions common to British 
regiments, which any one who has been 
present at an Aldershot field-day must have 
observed. These are so highly valued by 
the soldiers and their officers as at times to 
have a very decided effect in keeping both 
well supplied with comrades. A regiment in 
England—or, for the matter of that, in any 
country—with a history is never at a loss for 
recruits. The glorious ‘traditions of many 
wars—embodied, perhaps, in some minute 
material distinction unobservable to the eye of 
the outer world—old officers will tell us have 
an unquestionable effect, not only in keeping 
& regiment select, but in making it a very 
home for officers and men. We shall see 
what some of these “minute material dis- 
tinctions” are in the army service of Great 
Britain. 

Let us take the regiments of Household 
Cavalry to begin with ; that is to say, the first 
and second regiments of Life Guards, and the 
Royal Horse Guards, neither of whom have 


* regiment. 





seen much service except during the Peninsu- 
lar War. In these three regiments, however, 
there is some strong regimental feeling, for 
the colonel has it in his power to dismiss a 
man without bringing him before a court- 
martial, or even without alleging a reason. 
It is sufficient that the commanding officer 
does not think him a fit man to serve in his 
Moreover, the men are mustered 
with the prefix “ Mr.” to their names; proba- 
bly some relic of the cavalier times, and a 
distinction granted by one of the Charleses 
for some service performed in the civil wars. 
No other regiments in the English army can 
boast a like “distinction” conferred upon 
the privates, and this “ minute material dis- 
tinction” promotes esprit de corps among the 
men, and serves to make them look well to 
the credit of their several regiments, and to 
highly prize in reality a very trivial honor. 
No outside recruiting ever goes on for the 
Household Cavalry, and yet the regiments 
have, each of them, always their full comple- 
ments, besides having numbers of sturdy 
young yeomen on their regimental books 
awaiting admission. It is unnecessary, per- 
haps, to say that, as the body-guard of the 
sovereign, there are certain little matters dif- 
ferent in these to any other regiments of 
English cavalry. For instance, all three wear 
cuirass, steel helmet, and jack-boots of old 
times, and each has some little distinction of 
its own too minute to be of interest to the 
average reader who has not seen the uniform. 
The kettle-drums of the First Life Guards 
are of silver, the gift of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales ; the horses of the Guard, with 
the horse of the drummer himself, are of 
cream-color, the gift of the queen. The 
standards are usually worked by high dames 
at the court. Now all these things are well 
known to the men, and, little things as they 
may seem to us, are, nevertheless, highly 
prized, because no other regiment can boast 
the like distinctions. Then the infantry of 
the Guard—that is to say, the Grenadier, 
Scots Fusileer, and Coldstream Guards—have 
the privilege conferred upon them of present- 
ing arms to the royal family alone, and, of 
course, to the colors representing the sover- 
eign of a regiment on the march. It is 
usual, as some of us know, in turning out a 
guard to do honor to a regiment passing the 
guard, for the latter to present arms to the 
former when a field-officer is present. The 
Guards never do this; they merely carry 
arms, even though it be a general-officer who 
is passing a sentry. 

Only two regiments in the whole English 
army are allowed to march through London 
proper (inside Temple Bar) with drums beat- 
ing and colors flying—the Third Regiment of 
the Line (the Buffs), and the Royal Marines 
Light Infan*-~ ; the latter regiment being an 
offshoot from the former. The lord mayor 
is king of the city, and his permission has to 
be asked before any body of troops can march 
through his district, between Temp.e Bar and 
the Tower. The two regiments abuve had the 
right to do so conferred upon them, for some 
signal service rendered the king, more than a 
century ago; and the writer recollects to have 
seen one regiment exercise that right with as 
much pride as if they were goine to sack the 











old place’ after driving out an enemy. The 
distinction was a small one, but it had been 
conferred for honorable service, and was prized 
in consequence. It is not in the least neces- 
sary to give any dates or to mention any 
names, but the Forty-sixth Regiment of the 
Line was engaged against our own troops in 
the War of 1812. On a certain occasion a 
great deal of ill-feeling had cropped out be- 
tween the contending armies. It was stated 
by one side that no quarter should be given 
to the other, and, in order that it should 
be distinctly understood from whom the ven- 
detta came, and against whom reprisals might 
be made, the men of the Forty-sixth took 
their white pompons out of their shakos and 
dipped them in blood. This regiment is the 
only one in the English service wearing @ 
scarlet pompon in the shako at this time. 
Another regiment of English infantry was 
driven to bay by cavalry. The infantry were 
in line and had no time to form square—cav- 
alry to right of them, cavalry to left of them, 
cavalry behind them, cavalry in front of them. 
The men fought like bloodhounds ; first back 
to back ; then, as one zzan dropped, his com- 
rade fought front and back; turning to fire 
here, and then turning to fire there; a bay- 
onet-thrust in front, and then a bayonet- 
thrust at back—the regiment still preserving 
its line. This regiment, whose number, most 
unfortunately, the writer forgets, presents the 
odd appearance on parade of having all its 
men weuring shakos with ornament in front 
and ornament behind. A very ugly head- 
dress, indeed, but not to be bought for un- 
told gold. The Seventeenth Regiment of 
Lancers, or the volunteers from which it was 
formed, had some capital fun with the Black 
Brunswickers ; or they loved them for their 
esprit de corps during the Peninsular War, and 
their intense affection for their commanding 
officer; or they have copied their warlike 
bearing like “snobs; or they have earned 
an immense reputation for themselves as the 
Second Cavalry Regiment in the English ser. 
vice ; or they were cut to pieces in India by 
Sikhs—it doesn’t in the least matter which. 
At any rate, they wear on their lancer-caps, 
on their horse-trappings and kettle-drums, a 
ghastly “death’s head and cross-bones ;” un- 
derneath is the motto, “Or Glory” — that 
death or glory is the standard under which 
recruits for the Seventeenth English Regiment 
of Lancers rally. The Second (Royal North 
British Dragoons) Regiment of Cavalry ignore 
the First Dragoons, for it wears on its stand- 
ards and trappings the motto, “Second to 
none.” The regiment, some nine hundred 
strong, is mounted entirely on strong, gray 
horses. The esprit de corps most talked about 
among these fellows is, that a certain little 
man, in command of the French army at Wa- 
terloo, bawled out to a general: “If I had 
those fellows on gray horses— My God! 
how splendidly they charge!” 

The Eleventh Hussars, who so madly 
rode 

“Into the valley of death,” 


with Cardigan, their colonel, leading, wear 
cherry-colored overalls. This distinction took 
the place of the old hussar “ sling-jacket.” A 
sling-jacket, we may mention, was a ridicu- 
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lous jacket of gold and blue, worn with one 
sleeve on and the other off. How it came to 
be worn thus was in this way: The regiment 
was surprised while it was at stables. Each 
man had only just time to jump into his sad- 
dle and get the first sleeve of his jacket on 
before the enemy was down in full force. 
The regiment fought that day in a sling- 
jacket! The Royal Marines carry no dis- 
tinctions on their colors and ornaments, save 
“Gibraltar,” and the motto, “ Per mare, per 
terram.” It was thought to be sufficient to 
place upon record the capture of a fortress, 
the name of which no other regiment in the 
English service could place upon its colors. 
As for the other general engagements in 
which the army of Great Britain had been 
engaged, from Walcheren and Bergen-op- 
Zoom downward, the Marines had been in 
them all. What. cared they, then? There 
was no room for all, so they stuck “ Gibral- 
tar” on their regimental armorial bearings, 
and march at reviews triumphant. 


Now we are going to relate a story the 


truth of which we can vouch for: During the 
Peninsular War, an English regiment put to 
flight a French regiment, woich regiment, in 
the “Save himself who can,” dropped its 
eagle. On went the victorious Britishers ; 
but one of the regiments (British) in reserve, 
following, picked up the eagle. There was a 


great quarrel as to whom this trophy rightly 
belonged ; the dispute was settled by the war 
office at home, according to red-tape rules, and 
very unfairly, The two regiments hated each 


other from that time. Forty-eight years after 
the event we have recorded happened, both met 
in garrison together. The commanding offi- 
cer was warned by the inhabitants that the 
junior regiment was preparing to attack the 
other. The beauty of the joke was, a mis- 
take had been made by the junior regiment 
in the matter. It had mistaken its foe. But 
when, as actually afterward happened, the 
real aggressor in the eagle affair came into 
garrison, there was a fearful disturbance be- 
tween the two, which was only quelled by the 
firmness and good sense of the general. Here, 
then, is an illustration of the grand ola feel- 
ing of espritde corps. As the Pall-Mall Gazette 
observed very recently: “ If a soldier is worth 
his salt he will have a deep-seated and im- 
mutable conviction that there is no single di- 
rection in which his regiment, or that particu- 
lar section of it to which he belongs, is not 
altogetler and incomparably superior to every 
other regiment, or any other section of a regi- 
ment, in his country’s service; that there is 
no contest of strength or skill, from fighting 
down to skittles, at which it could not cer- 
tainly establish its superior proficiency ; that 
its officers are finer fellows than those of any 
other regiment ; that, in fact, this particular 
regiment, subdivide it as you will, is par excel- 
lence the regiment of the service.” That cer- 
tainly is the spirit which should reign among 
soldiers. There was a great squabble, the 
other day, in England, as to which should 
claim the position on the extreme right of the 
line at reviews, the Household Cavalry or the 
Royal Horse Artillery. The latter won, and 
there was great rejoicing because hard-work- 
ers had won the day against drones. This 
article is necessarily fragmentary, for, if the 








writer were to mention but one-half what he 
knows about esprit de corps in the English army, 
he could fill a book ; but he cannot close this 
article without mentioning the great respect 
invariably paid to regimental distinctions in 
England. He stood behind Earl Russell at a 
review once, and he noticed that the old 
statesman, each time the colors of a regiment 
passed by, removed his hat and held it in his 
hand until the color-guard had passed by, 
though in the midst of a drenching rain. 
And he has constantly seen civilians in gar- 
rison-towns stand in the streets and touch 
their caps when a regiment was marching by 
with its colors unfolded. 


Cuartes E. Pascoe. 





CASTELAR. 


HE career of the eloquent and enthusias- 
tic young Spaniard who, in the new 
republican cabinet, has received the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs, has been as brief as brill- 
iant. Nine years ago the name of Castelar 
was unknown—at least, unknown beyond the 
Pyrenees; to-day no Spanish name is more 
familiar to the world. It is, indeed, related 
of him that, at sixteen, he addressed the in- 
surrectionary multitudes at Madrid with won- 
derful inspiration and power; and the Spanish 
republicans are fond of dilating on the fact 
that from his earliest youth to the present he 
has been an ardent democrat. But the trans- 
Pyrenean nations first heard of him when, in 
1866, he appeared as a prominent figure in 
the abortive attempt at revolution in that 
year. 

Castelar has always been what he himself 
does not disdain to call “a conspirator.” 
From earliest active life he has plotted and 
sought to accomplish the perpetual abolition 
of kingcraft from Spain. He has consorted 
with would-be insurgents, has formed one of 
secret conclaves which have met on dark 
nights in obscure by-ways of the capital, has 
drawn up insurrectionary programmes and 
revolutionary proclamations, has contemplat- 
ed with feverish eagerness the beginning of a 
civil war which should forever rid Iberia of 
the Bourbor incubus. The contrast between 
his character of conspirator and bis equally- 
pronounced character of scholar, orator, and 
profound political thinker, would be strange 
in any other than a Spaniard, and an incon- 
gruity in any country but Spain. But Spanish 
scholars and philosophers are accustomed to 
conspiracy. The greatest Spaniards have 
nearly always been conspirators. It would 
be difficult to name a recent exception to the 
rule. Espartero, Narvaez, O’Donnell, Prim, 
Serrano, conspired in opposition, while they 
crushed conspiracy in power. A Spanish pol- 
itician is nourished, brought >, developed, 
by conspiracy; it is as natural for him, and 
as moral, as it is to aspire to the honors of 
the state. Europe and America would be as- 
tounded, were it atuwounced, some morning, 
that the Professor of Ethics at Oxford, or the 
Professor of Languages at Cambridge, had 
been thrown into the Tower of London for 
plotting to put the queen and the Prince of 
Wales there. But when Castelar, Professor 
of History and Philosovhy in the University 





of Madrid, was thrown into a dungeon for 
leading a Madrid mob against the palace, the 
affair slid into speedy oblivion as a matter of 
course. 

The events of Castelar’s life, as far as 
known, have been few, though most. of them 
have been dramatic. He was born in 1832, 
and takes his place in the republican ministry 
at the age of forty. Of his early years there 
is little public record. He came of a good 
though not eminent family, and was educated 


.at Madrid University, where he must have 


attained distinguished scholastic rank; for 
not long after his graduation he became one 
of its instructors, and in a few years assumed 
a professor’s chair. The régime of Queen 
Isabella II. was a singular combination of 
mysterious toleration with despotic and capri- 
cious severity. When Castelar became Pro. 
fessor of History, his republican opinions must 
have been well known; for they had been 
loudly announced in the Madrid streets when 
he was a beardless youth, and were uttered 
with perfect frankness and with courageous 
plainness throughout his career. At the very 
time of his assumption of the chair of History 
he was well known to be in league with Fi- 
gueras and tlfe other republican chiefs. Yet 
it does not appear that the government hinted 
an objection; and a determined foe to the 
existing dynasty was permitted to teach the 
budding youth of Spain, without a murmur. 
Castelar was poor, as he is still; and he va- 
ried his task as university lecturer by contrib- 
uting brilliantly-rebellious articles to the lib- 
eral journals. This pecuniary resource he con- 
tinued to employ up to the very period of the 
new republic; and, on the day when he entered 
the Foreign Office, hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, were reading the glowing panegyric on 
his colleague Figueras in the Fortnightly Review, 
which he had just disposed of for a certain 
number of guineas sterling. Like the French 
republican statesman, Gambetta, whom he in 
so many respects resembles, Castelar lives, 
constrained by restricted means, in modest 
lodgings and a retired quarter, proud to have 
remained in incorruptible poverty, amid 
temptations far from slight. He might have 
bartered his genius for riches at any moment, 
since Amadeus ascended the Spanish throne. 
In the university Castelar soon gathered about 
him a group of zealous young republicans, 
and infected his pupils with his own warm 
spirit and glowing ardor. Impulsive, gen- 
erous, brilliant, eloquent, with an attractive 
person and a charming manner, it is no won- 
der that he won the devoted affection of his 
students. Before the uprising of 1866, it 
would almost have created a revolution in 
the classic shades of the university, had Cas- 
telar been deprived of his professorship. 
His preéminent ability in his official work 
confirmed the bond of sympathy between 
professor and pupils. A memory which might 
have made Macaulay jealous, a capacity of 
application which Sir William Hamilton 
would recognize as genius, and a keen taste 
for historic annals which would put most 
Anglo-Saxon statesmen to the blush, enabled 
him to-convert his mind into a rich store- 
bouse of the knowledge which he daily served 
up to the classes of history. Probably no 
living Spaniard is so complete a master of 
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this field of learning. His studies appear to 
have been as broad as they were deep; Span- 
ish history is with him elementary, the alpha- 
bet of his historical lore. In many of his 
speeches he has betrayed an intimacy with 
the annals of nations as distant as Russia 
and the United States, with classic mythol- 
ogy and the sources of the Bible, with the 
peoples of the Orient and the republics of 
South America, which leads one to marvel 
how so much can have been stored away in a 
time so brief. In 1866, the attempted revo- 
lution transferred him from the tranquillity 
of the professor’s chair to the din of insur- 
rection and the dangerous fortunes of the 
Madrid streets. Serrano put down the rising 
with a sturdy hand; Castelar was captured, 
imprisoned ; aided by republican allies, he ef- 
fected his escape, and, under cover of night 
and a good disguise, made his way across the 
frontier. For a while he sojourned at Gene- 
va, and thence repaired to France. Isabella's 
ministers knew where and how dangerous he 
was; yet no demand came to the Tuileries 
for his extradition. The government seemed 
indifferent to enemies beyond its reach, and 
went blundering on for two years longer. 
Then even Serrano, the queen’s whilom favor- 
ite, and Topete, the stout-hearted old sailor, 
got disgusted, entered into Prim’s plans, and 
raised the standard of revolution on Spanish 
quarter-decks and at the head of Spanish regi- 
ments. The dynasty of Isabella burst sud- 
denly and utterly, like a bubble. Across the 
frontiers and from over the seas flocked con- 
spirators and patriots by the hundred. Cas- 
telar reappeared in the Madrid streets and at 
the university, and was welcomed with the 
wildest enthusiasm. The republicans flocked 
about him and gave him a triumph. When 
the Constituent Cortes was summoned, he 
was chosen a deputy by an immense major- 
ity; and, for the first time, he found himself 
endowed with the dignity of public office. 
The republicans in the Constituent eom- 
prised but seventy deputies; yet, led as they 
were by'a consummate orator like Castelar, 
and a pure and strong character like Figueras, 
they exerted an influence in it far from con- 
temptible. Castelar appealed to the Cortes to 
establish the republic, and enlarged upon its 
virtues with such splendor of eloquence and 
such wealth of historic love, that he always 
commanded breathless attention when he rose 
to speak. Throughout the dictatorship of 
Prim, and the brief and uneasy reign of 
Amadeus, he continued boldly to advocate 
the adoption of republican principles ; and, 
when the Savoy régime abruptly collapsed, 
and a republic was finally voted by a Cortes 
which had hitherto contained an overwhelm- 
ing monarchical majority, Castelar was at 
once designated for the second place in the 
new cabinet, ranking next his old chief and 
guide, Stanislaus Figueras. 

Of Castelar’s personal appearance, John 
Hay, in his admirable “Castilian Days,” 
says: “He reminds you instantly of Chan- 
trey’s bust of the greatest of the sons of men. 
The same pure oval outline, the arched eye- 
brows, the piled-up dome of forehead stretch- 
ing outward from the eyes, until the glossy 





black -hair, seeing the hopelessness of disput- 
ing the field, has retired discouraged to the | 


back of the head.” Castelar’s eloquence 
struck our brilliant secretary of legation with 
not less force than his face and figure. “ There 
is something superhuman,” says Mr. Hay, 
“in his delivery. His speech is like a torrent 
in its inconceivable fluency, like a raging fire 
in its brilliancy of color and terrible energy 
of passion. His action is most energetic and 
impassioned. The whole man talks from his 
head to his feet,” It is generations, certain- 
ly, since Spain has produced an orator so per- 
fect a master of the art, one who has been 
able so often to produce the highest effect for 
which the art of oratory has been given to 
men. There can be no doubt that, if the in- 
fant republic survives, Castelar has a great 
future before him; and it is gratifying to 
know that its fortunes, in large part, are con- 
fided, at the outset, to one who is as con- 
spicuous for his probity as for his earnestness 
and genius. 





GUYOT OF MARSEILLES. 


TS life misunderstood is sad as tears ; 
Its outer seeming courts the stab of scorn ; 
It sits apart, and, bearing gibes and jeers, 
Feeds on the lonely hope to which ’tis born. 
Tis like the murmuring shell, whose rough 
outside 
Denies the beauties that within abide. 


Such life was noble Guyot’s of Marseilles. 
By patient industry he won his way, 
And, from whatever heaven streamed the gales, 
They blew him favor, for he worked each day, 
And trenched on night for further hours to use, 
Taxing mild sleep for drowsy revenues. 


The silver cord was loosened, and he bent 

Grave-seeking over; but he half denied 
The wheaten fuel, coals of nutriment, 

That keep the hungry fire of life supplied. 
He wore mere rags against the shivering frost, 
And, from his youth up, shunned the ways of 

cost. 


His rooms were mean, and on the“bare-board 
floor 
He slept on straw, and oft the freezing air 
Hissed through the dusty seams and broken 
door, 
As if to drive his purpose from him there ; 
But purpose, kin to sufferance, heeds no cold, 
And habits turn to needs as men grow old. 


The world condemns the miser: in the street 
The rich passed Guyot with an honest sneer ; 
Even the poor folk, whom he chanced to meet, 
Hooted and scoffed and after flung a jeer 
For scorn of him who basely would withhold 
The cheapest comforts for the sake of gold. 


They found him lying dead upon his straw, 
And thus, or with like meaning, ran his will : 
**In early youth, in fair Marseilles, I saw 
The poor with water were supplied but ill, 
And I gain’s golden flower have widely pluck’d, 
And here bequeath, to build an aqueduct,” 


Oh, creeping water of the mountain-spring, 
Oh, dimpled water of the laughing brooks, 
Oh, water of the river, whispering 
To the low bough that at its likeness looks, 
Publish in crystal, through the de!ls and dales, 
Of Guyot, noble Guyot of Marseilles ! 


Henry ABBEY. 





VIENNA. 


N the course of a few weeks tens of thou- 
sands of Americans will flock to the 
“banks of the beautiful blue Danube,” and 
participate in the enjoyment of the great In- | 
dustrial Exposition, which will be opened in 
Vienna on the 1st of May, and which, there is 
every reason to believe, in splendor, variety, 
extent, and arrangement, will far surpass 
any of the universal exhibitions that have 
been held up to the present time. Although 
the capital of Austria, next to Paris, is un- 
questionably the most magnificent among the 
great cities of Europe, and although the pop- 
ular song of the Austrians— 


“ Es giebt nur a Kaiserstadt, 
Es giebt nur a Wien "— 


in many respects, is perfectly justified, Vi- 
enna, in a measure, has been neglected by 
American tourists; and, for this reason, we 
believe that the engraving which we present 
to our readers of the most remarkable church- 
es, palaces, and monuments of the Kaiser- 
stadt, will not be unacceptable to them. 

The city of Vienna is beautifully situated 
on both sides of the Danube, which there 
is exceedingly wide; and the two parts of 
the place, the principal of which, including 
the old town, lies on the right bank of the 
river, are connected by several splendid 
bridges. Prior to the sudden growth of Ber- 
lin in the last few years, Vienna was the 
largest city in which the German language 
was spoken ; but, if Berlin has now a larger 
population by one hundred thousand than 
Vienna, the latter still retains its old fame of 
being an infinitely more beautiful place than 
the capital of the new German Empire. Ber- 
lin has undoubtedly many attractions, many 
superb palaces, many grand old churches; 
but its population is homogeneous; while 
Vienna, aside from its superior architectural 
beauties, and its by far more interesting his- 
torical traditions and reminiscences, has this 
advantage over its great northern rival on 
the river Spree, that it is populated by a 
southern race, noted for its lively character, 
its cheerfulness and versatility, and that there 
are mingled with its German inhabitants, who 
form the bulk of the population, represent- 
atives of all the numerous races of Eastern 
Europe, whose peculiar costumes lend a most 
varied and animated aspect to street-life in 
Vienna, 

The history of Vienna is fraught with the 
most momentous and interesting memories. 
Its origin is not accurately known. Tradi- 
tion says that it was founded by Celts, under 
the name of Vindebon. Under the early Ro- 
man emperors it became a municipal city, 
under the name of Vindobona, and here it 
was where the great emperor and philosopher 
Marcus Aurelius died, a. p. 180. In later 
years it was invaded by the northern nations, 
and remained a long time in the hands of the 
Rugii, who called it Fabiana, from which the 
present name of the city seems to have arisen, 
Goths, Longobards, and Avarians, then held 
the place alternately, until finally the Ger- 
man emperors took it; and, in 1042, Henry 
III, held there a regular Diet. Maximilian L 
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made it the capital of the archduchy of Aus- 
tria, and from that time forward it increased 
rapidly in importance and population. After 
the two sieges by the Turks, under Solyman, 
in 1527, and under Kara Mustapha, in 1683, 
during which the city offered a most heroic 
resistance, it was surrounded by strong forti- 
fications, which the French, after a brief in- 
vestment, destroyed in 1809. The city has 
now a population of upward of seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants, which is increasing so 
rapidly that the Austrian statisticians estimate 
that its population in 1875 will exceed one 
million. 

The best points from which to see the 
town and its suburbs are: the steeple of St. 
Stephen’s, the Spinnerin am Kreuz (female 
spinner at the cross), the terrace in front of 
the Upper Belvedere, and the Gloriette at 
Schénbrunn, all of which are represented in 
the engraving accompanying this article. 

The cathedral of St. Stephen’s (engraving 
No. 1) is justly considered the pear] of all the 
architectural monuments of Vienna. There 
are few finer churches in the Christian world. 
Its construction was commenced a. p. 1144, 
and completed in 1433. Its steeple is four 
hundred and twenty-eight feet high, and from 
the top the spectator enjoys a most enchant- 
ing view over the vast city, and the beautiful 
valley of the blue Danube. The interior of 
the church is gorgeously decorated, and con- 
tains many memorable tombs, among them 
that of the illustrious Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

Among the other churches deserves to be 
mentioned that of the Capuchins, in the New 
Market, with the vault and tomb of the im- 
perial family. A visit to that vault will bring 
the traveller face to face with the dust of 
many personages who bore a conspicuous 
part in the history of modern times. Here 
repose, till the great day of Resurrection, the 
Empress Maria Theresa, die grosse Kaiserin, 
as the Viennese call her; her son, the en- 
lightened and noble-minded Joseph II.; the 
despotic Francis II., Napoleon’s father-in- 
law; the unfortunate Duke de Reichstadt ; 
and, lastly, the ex-Emperor Maximilian, of 
Mexico, and his imperious mother, the Arch- 
duchess Sophia. The gloomy memories with 
which this sombre vault is filled, are not re- 
lieved by the gorgeous ornaments with which 
some of the imperial sarcophagi are embel- 
lished. 

Next in beauty to the cathedral of St. 
Stephen’s, is that of St. Carlo Borromeo 
{engraving No. 2), built in one of the suburbs 
in fulfilment of a vow which the Emperor 
Charles VI. made, when the plague raged in 
Vienna, in 17377. 

The imperial palace, the Hofburg, is a 
vast but gloomy-looking old pile; but its in- 
terior rivals in the magnificence of its deco- 
rations, and the extent and value of its collec- 
tions, the most renowned residences of the 
Old World princes. In beauty of architect- 
ure and symmetry it is far surpassed by many 
of the other palaces of Vienna, and especially 
by the Belvedere, which was built by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy (engraving No. 3), on one 
of the most delightful sites in the city, and by 
the palace on Joseph’s Place (engraving No. 
4). In front of the former stands the eques- 
trian statue of Prince Eugene (engraving No. 





5), and in front of the latter that of the Em- 
peror Joseph IT. (engraving No. 6). 

Among the more recent buildings and 
monuments of surpassing beauty in Vienna 
are the New Opera-House (engraving No. 7), 
St. Charles’s Church (engraving No. 8), the 
Spinnerin am Kreuz (engraving No. 9), the 
exquisite Fountain on the Hohenmarkt (en- 


graving No. 10), the new railroad depot (en-— 


graving No. 11), and in the suburbs, at 
Schénbrunn, the famous retreat of the im- 
perial family, the Gloriette (engraving No. 
12), from which the traveller may survey the 
vast imperial city, as represented in No. 18 of 
our group of illustrations. 





NO NEWS! 


I HAD been down in Park Row one night 
to see them get out the earliest edition of 
a morning-paper. What sights and sounds 
were there! The immitigable activity and 
clangor of the great steam-presses, the run- 
ning to and fro of printers’ devils; the im- 
passive and serene figures in aprons and paper- 
caps, who presided over the operations of this 
inscrutable machinery; and, last of all, the 
absorbed shapes who, in the mysterious 
little compartments assigned to editors, bent 
over their desks, in a broad glare of gas- 
light, and scribbled furiously upon sheets of 
yellow envelop - paper, puffing, perhaps, a 
thick cigar meanwhile, and flinging aside 
their nameless scribblings as fast as written. 
But, naturally, I was tired the next morning, 
and did not rise at my usual hour; so that I 
had the pleasure of breakfasting with my 
bachelor’s-hall comrade, Dogwood, who was 
always lazy. We left our chambers in the 
gray old building of the university, where 
bookish bachelors so love to dwell, and went 
over together to Pfaff’s. Dogwood had been 
to call on his friend, Miss Letty Pigeon, 
the night before, and was in high spirits. He 
spoke of her with a certain repressed fulness 
of suavity, which to me betrayed the proud 
presumptions of a heart I knew to be at once 
peculiarly susceptible and confident. On our 
way to Pfaff’s he bought a copy of—well, let 
us call it the Daily Avalanche, the very paper 
at whose last diurnal regeneration I had been 
present, in the small hours of the morning. 

“What's the news to-day ?” said I, mildly, 
after we had been for some time crunching 
our modest viands in silence. At that epoch, 
I regret to say, I was not wont to purchase 
four-cent newspapers when I could borrow 
them ; and I had forgotten to bring away one 
of the precious numbers from the Avalanche 
office. 

“Nothing much,” replied Dogwood, who, 
I should have mentioned, was a stoutish man, 
with a forehead that, through the agency of 
an erudite baldness, was gradually extending 
its area backward over the massive summit 
of his person. 

“Do you remember Leech’s drawing,” I 
asked, “ representing one gentleman as very 
much irritated with another for keeping the 
paper so long, although, as he said, there was 
nothing in it?” 

“ Yes, capital caricature,” said Jerry (he 





that is Dogwood). “Here, take it, old boy; 
I’ve finished.” 

And he flung the Avalanche across the 
table at me. With it a rush of thoughts de- 
scended upon my brain. What a very preg- 
nant and copious affair it is, this flimsy folio 
which we toss so lightly, and speak of, too, 
with an equal levity. ‘“ What is it but a map 
of busy life?” saith Cowper. And, indeed, 
few of us can afford to steer through the 
world without pretty constant references to 
this chart. I once heard of a lady, whose 
working-library consisted in her Bible and 
—the Tribune. Although we do not, per- 
haps, in our own minds, make so intimate an 
association as this of newspaper and reli- 
gious guide, yet, in reality, our dependence 
upon the first seems to be quite as general 
and particular as upon the second. Observe 
your. fellow-passengers in the horse-car, as 
you go down town of a morning. Two rows 
of business-men, generally, the major part of 
whom are enveloped in voluminous folds of 
printed matter—a company shrouded, as it 
were, in the voiceless volubility of the jour- 
nals, That old gentleman in the corner finds 
difficulty, apparently, in turning the paper, 
preparatory to changing his mental grazing- 
ground from one page to the other. He holds 
it up, and gives an irritated flap, with both 
hands; but the movement comes too late, and 
one-half of the Avalanche drops over upon his 
solemn hat, covering him with a momentary 
oblivion of monotonous black-and-white. Is 
not the accident typical, perhaps? Are we 
not sometimes quite swept away, and all but 
swamped, by this immense rush of daily 
papers? Returning up-town, any time after 
one in the afternoon, you find your compan- 
ions of the car engaged now upon the even- 
ing papers, the different editions of which 
come out with a vivacious frequency that is 
almost laughable. Nor does Sunday bring us 
any respite. On the contrary, the Sunday- 
issue of a daily paper which does not main- 
tain silence on the day of rest, usually as- 
sumes the appearance of an intellectual 
banquet of no mean pretensions and some 
spiciness. One journal gives us a choice as- 
sortment of dainties from the foreign periodi- 
cals; another publishes accounts of explo- 
ration in the mysterious haunts of the 
east side, or fantastic and humorous es- 
says, ‘‘ Nym-Crinkle”-isms of various kinds; 
while a third gathers up the most select and 
stimulating moral monstrosities of recent 
date. This is all very entertaining, no doubt. 
Perhaps it may serve to absorb the dangerous 
energies of many who, if not ‘provided with 
indolent reading of this sort, might push 
their activity into operations which, however 
well suited to the construction of inter-leaded 
paragraphs in the Monday’s paper, are not 
conducive to the welfare of mankind. This 
Sunday spread of the dailies may be regarded 
as a cheap substitute for the libraries, which 
close their lawful avenues to knowledge on 
this holiest of days. The knowledge, alas! 
which some of these substitutes open to 
their readers is of a kind which might better 
have been left in the darkness that naturally 
gathers over a bad deed, as if to obscure it. 
Yet I confess it has often been a pleasant 
sight to me to behold some hard-working 
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porter, or even some less industrious person, 
whose converging eyebrows, deep eyes, rough 
red color, and full, rolling mustache, indicated 
pretty clearly the sort of part he would be 
likely to play in any disagreement which 
might occur over the “social glass "—some 
such person, I mean, sitting at his door-step 
on a hot Sabbath of summer, and poring with 
delightful stolidity over the pages of—I am 
afraid—the Satanic; while his thumb and 
forefinger soothed the fierce mustache, or 
gently pinched the somewhat irate-looking 
nostril. But for us—I speak with the harm- 
less magnificence of the editorial we—for us, 
whose moral and physical natures stand prop- 
erly aloof each from other, and for whom 
the insidious bait to inaction and order sup- 
plied by newspaper-items is unnecessary, is 
not this constant reading of newspapers rath- 
er injurious than beneficial? Up to a certain 
point the perusal of them must be profitable, 
“but beyond that it becomes dissipative, and 
saps the capacity for intellectual work of a 
careful and consecutive kind. One falls into 
the habit of reading by paragraphs, and the 
rapid acquisition which this enables leaves 
us reluctant to study slowly and with firm 
comprehension. We get a kind of mental in- 
digestion, caused by too rapid ingurgitation, 
which brings on distress and hunger, unless 
we can obtain more of the self-same com- 
pound with which we have already surfeited 
ourselves.~ 
It“is curious, however, to note in what 
ways different people arrange this matter for 
fhemselves. Our modes of reading the paper, 
as well as-our more or less devotion to it, de- 
pend upon our age, experience, and, in fact, 
our entire temperament. Not the least in- 
teresting circumstance connected with the 
morning's paper is this: that half a dozen 
different people may glance over the same 
journal before proceeding to their day’s 
work, and yet each one will, very likely, be 
able to tell the others something of its con- 
tents which they had not noticed or remem- 
bered. Of course, this does not apply to the 
case of those invincible people who read 
through the whole, from the number of vol- 
ume and single copy to the final advertise- 
ment. Such people, I believe, exist ; but they 
must generally be persons in process of fos- 
silization, or invalids removed from the cen- 
tres of life, and, for that very reason, taking a 
more minute and persistent interest in the 
whole news of the day than those who are in 
the midst of things, and pretty sure to be in- 
structed as to all that is going on. Or else 
they read mechanically, and are not worth 
taking into account. But this mechanical 
reading, after all, is one of the things which 
makes the newspaper a useful companion at 
times. Doubtless, we have all had hours 
when the heavy brain or tired heart must go 
somewhere out of itself for relief. There are 
times when our most familiar and dearest 
authors, or the loftiest poetry, fail to console 
us; yet, at such times, illogical as it may 
. seem at first, the stern brevity or chattering 
items of the newspaper will take our attention 
away from pain, perchance, and positively 
soothe us. 
It is singular, however, to see how much 
we can make our friends read for us. Simply 








loitering near them, all that is worth know- 
ing will probably exude from them in casual 
talk, and be absorbed by yourself. But you 
must choose your informers in some degree if 
you would have your morning draught of 
printer’s ink drained off to you in this way. 
The young girl, for instance, may, with some 
reason, be supposed to give more attention to 
the notices of weddings, the letters from Paris, 
or, if she be remote from them, the gossip of 
watering-places in the summer. Then, too, 
you must have the matron to inform you 
of births and deaths, and explain the family 
connections of the people you see mentioned 
in the “ personals” or local items; the gentle- 
man from Wall Street to tell you about finance 
and fluctuations of the market; and such 
others as you deem best qualified for their 
respective departments. This system has 
some advantages. A person who suffered 
with his eyes, used to have only certain pas- 
sages from the paper read aloud to him ; and, 
not being of a sanguinary disposition, he 
carefully avoided hearing any of those gor- 
geously empurpled descriptions of crime with 
which some of our sheets so deeply stain 
themselves. The result was that, when he re- 
covered his eyesight, and could read for him- 
self, the prevalence of shocking matter in the 
quotidianal instalment of news stunned him 
with absolute horror. He had simply ab- 
stracted himself from the disagreeable, and 
had been living in a region of calm contem- 
plation, into which he allowed only the dis- 
tant rumors of wars, and what other matters 
he listed, to penetrate. Of course, there is a 
serious question as to whether this sort of 
abstraction is the wisest attitude. No doubt 
it were an error to disallow that privilege of 
raking every thirg into the light which the 
journals at present exercise. Even the ghast- 
ly phantom-dance of crime may not, in our 
time, be left to the solitary, and therefore 
sometimes doubtful, irradiations of the po- 
liceman’s bull’s-eye. It is right that society 
should see and know itself. But it cannot 
for a moment be thought that the prevalent 
graphic describing of horrors should receive 
the support that is implied in failure to re- 
press it by some social or legal force. The 
prime object of the newspaper is to summa- 
rize and present convenient compends. A 
certain amount of detail is, of course, neces- 
sary to render tbese palatable and attractive; 
but the exercise of this ornamental function 
must be governed by a stricter and more deli- 
cate moral sense than is now commonly mani- 
fested. 

For my own part, whatever it contain, I 
prefer to see and handle the newspaper my- 
self. There is a certain suggestiveness in 
the appearance of its various columns apart 
from the practical value of their contents, 
which is pleasing to the dreamer. The mere 
brevity of the records is, in some instances, 
most invigorating to the imagination. What 
a jostling and hustling there is, too, among 
the big and little type of the advertisements! 
We seem to see before us the eager, barter- 
ing crowd itself, in which each one who has 
goods to sell tries to outdo his neighbor in 
attracting notice ; while the various corpora- 
tions, the railroads, and others—secure of their 
position—print their notices with solid legal 








conciseness, devoid of flourish. In the dis- 
patches by telegraph, we have the whole his- 
tory of the world for the last twenty-four 
hours. The entire range of human sympa- 
thies seems to be struck daily in this great 
organ. What a quickened and bettered life 
must we lead, then, whose heart-strings are 
made thus to vibrate anew each morning to 
all these resonant chords of time, in which 
the echoes of the past mingle with voices of 
the present and a half-audible strain of future 
harmonies! Every thing of import impresses 
itself upon this sensitive surface of type, lying 
in palpitating changefulness, until all the in- 
fluencing rays have converged; and then the 
whole is at once cooled into iron complete- 
ness—a symbolic reproduction of all that 
has come to notice since this time the day 
before, from the last new planet down te the 
little boy who was arrested for stealing mo- 
lasses, It is a sort of great poem in the raw, 
this strange thing with which we have be- 
come so familiar under the name of newspa- 
per. Its great sheets take the wind of every 
new idea, and might well be called the sails 
of progress. But we must hoist fresh ones 
every day, for they are very soon too old to 
serve for this purpose. Waited for with 
anxiety, read with eagerness, bringing infor- 
mation which may leave its effect to a life’s 
end, possessing, moreover, that superlative 
charm which the reflective mind can extract 
from its contents, in addition to the distilla- 
tions of editorial articles, the newspaper is 
yet forgotten, thrown away, or crumpled deep 
into some gloomy and forgetful pocket, within 
the hour after it has been read. That which 
served to-day, perhaps, to throw a piercing 
illumination far into the future, goes to light 
our fire to-morrow. But newspapers, when 
preserved, make very excellent history. They 
are not always right as to the abstract truths 
involved in events, and their facts are often 
enough garbled. Yet they at least preserve 
the picture of their time. The prevalent 
modes of thought, the contending feelings of 
the day, and a host of hints as to the man- 
ners of the period—all these are fused in its 
mass of print, and will come out clearly to 
the view in the future. “Happy are the 
editors of newspapers!” says Hawthorne. 
“With hasty pens they write for immortal- 
ity.” Indeed, perhaps this is the only kind 
of writing which, if kept at all, is destined, 
with entire certainty, to be cared for tenderly 
—all the more so by reason of its physical 
slightness—and to increase steadily in value 
as the years accumulate. With what differ- 
ent eyes, were we living a hundred years 
hence, instead of now, should we regard a file 
of our Heralds and Tribunes and Advertisers! 

But, as to the future phases of newspa- 
pers, who can tell us any thing about them? 
The phenomena at present are confusing in 
proportion as they are multifarious. We have 
innumerable weekly and monthly publications 
which are merely news-bringers to those en- 


| gaged in specialties of trade, besides the 


great generalizing dailies with which the 
most of us are satisfied. On the other hand, 
these engage in important colloquies with 
public characters, and in magnificent schemes 
of African exploration or Eastern excava- 
tion, taking thus upon themselves at once 
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the special functions of ambassadors, discov- 
erers, and antiquarian book-makers. Indeed, 
the thought has been thrown out that, in 
many departments of literature, the maga- 
zine, at least, if not actually the newspaper, 
will be found the most serviceable form of 
publication, both for immediate use and ulti- 
mate preservation. Some one, also, among 
those whose nameless voices communicate, 
through the infinite reverberations of the 
periodic press, ideas whose originators we 
meanwhile lose sight of, has suggested that 
hereafter, in some more luminous era, news- 
papers will be printed upon continuous strips, 
to be issued at the newspaper-office, and from 
there be pulled out until it reaches the reader, 
who will then continue to unroll the coil, as 
one does the paper from a telegraphic instru- 
ment, reading at one end while the printing 
proceeds at the other. When one hears that 
a certain New-England daily paper estimates 
that its columns have furnished in a year six 
miles of reading, which, in the bound volume, 
is uninterrupted, one feels already half-way 
toward the realization of this chimerical no- 
tion. There are still other developments 
imaginable, which do not seem yet to have 
been mentioned. In our generation we pro- 
vide reading for every class and age. We not 
only print a vast variety of juvenile books, 
but provide our children with magazines es- 
pecially adapted to their taste and time of 
life. May not it come to pass that, seeing 
the benefits which the daily newspaper im- 
parts, we shall prepare editions of the same 
modified in such a manner as to attract chil- 
dren to the study of what passes about them ? 
Such a flight of fancy need hardly startle those 
who are accustomed to the extraordinary ut- 
terances that sometimes make the newspaper 
their mouth-piece. What splendid irruptions 
of egotism, by-the-way, are now and then 
made into this running history of the age by 
the exaggerated importance which individ- 
uals occasionally assume in the matter of the 
morning’s issue! It is something even to 
push the rest of the community aside in these 
tilting-lists of the columned page, with a big, 
boisterous advertisement that no one can 
avoid reading. What temptations are offered 
to self-assertive natures here! Especially, 
also, must those individuals who advertise in 
order to discover a suitable partner for life, 
enjoy the flattering descriptions of their own 
persons and prospects which thus come be- 
fore the eyes of the world, yet are gracefully 
veiled in doubt as to identity by the mys- 
terious initials affixed, enigmatical to all but 
the writers. Well, well; itis no unpleasant 
sensation, after its fashion, that of being one 
day a sit »ple and obscure reader of the pub- 
lic prints, and on the next finding your name 
conspicuous in the same chronology which 
knew you not yester-eve ! 

Something in this vein had I mused, while 
finishing my breakfast, opposite Dogwood. 
Unconsciously, impelled by the nature of my 
reflections, I had looked through the Ava- 
lanche with unusual thoroughness ; but, just 
as I was about to lay it down, 1 was surprised 
at catching my own nate among certain of 
the advertisements. 

“ Why, here’s something about me, Jerry,” 
said I. 





Dogwood playfully snatched the sheet 
from-my hands. But, in the little scuffle 
necessary to his acquisition of it, he got the 
paper twisted, and looked on the wrong page. 
An instant change came over his bland coun- 
tenance. 

“ Thunder and Mars!” he muttered, 
didn’t see this before.” 

“What! Any news?” 

“ Oh, only that Letty Pigeon was married 
yesterday. Jersey City, eh? Well, it’s an 
elopement; that’s all. But I’ve had my 
doubts about Letty and that young Wagley.” 

Jerry had now recovered his usual cool- 
ness. He pulled his mustache pretty vigor- 
ously, that was all. If he shed a tear, it was 
never known. But, then, the porous paper 
of the Avalanche would soon have absorbed 
that. 

“ Well, what is it about me?” said I. 
“ Let’s see.’’. 

Finding the spot where my name stood, I 
discovered that it was directly on the other 
side of that portion upon which the marriage 
notice Jerry had just read was printed. This 
paragraph, however, was one of those vague 
and pleasing statements that, if some one will 
call somewhere, he will hear of something, etc. 
Thad never entertained any esteem for these an- 
nouncements of an occult beneficence ; per- 
haps because I was not disinterested enough 
to rejoice at the good fortune of strangers, 
or had too little faith in the truth of these at- 
tractive statements. Nevertheless, I went to 
the lawyers indicated in the signature; and 
the ultimate result was, that I came into cer- 
tain possessions, sufficiently large to come 
within that class of inheritances which I had 
theretofore. supposed existed only in the 
realms where stage-uncles inhabit. To com- 
plete the comedy, therefore, I married soon 
after ;-bnt, no audience having assembled to 
witness the little play, it was not necessary 
to drop the curtain or turn off the lights. On 
the contrary, the illumination and delight 
seemed to have only just begun. 

Dogwood’s forehead has continued its re- 
trogressive encroachments since then ; and he 
remains in the old rooms, despite the lapse 
of time. But he has often laughed with us 
over that curious chance which had brought 
together the first-hints of our diverging fu- 
tures on the front and back of one little spot 
of the paper in which he had declared there 
was “ nothing mueh.” 


“I 


G. P. Larnrop. 
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OMETHING over two centuries ago, one 
\O) Mirgimola was largely engaged in “ farm- | 
ing”? the diamond-mines of Golconda. This 
Mirgimola, a Persian by birth, attained the 
position of vizier to the king of that once-fa- 
mous country, and doubtless had things pretty 
much his own way, for he got possession of 
the largest diamond that has ever come to 
light, and kept it, too, although only second- | 
best man in the kingdom. The tide at last | 
turned against him, however. His increasing 
wealth brought him into disfavor, and the 
king finally discovering him guilty of a worse 


fault than being too rich, namely, an amour 
with the queen-dowager, the vizier fled to the 
camp of Aurungzebe, then governor of the 
neighboring provinces. 

Mirgimola took with him his monster dia- 
mond, and subsequently presented it to the 
Great Mogul, Shah Jehan. It weighed at that 
time (being in the rough state) no less than 
seven hundred and eighty-seven and a half 
carats, and was consequently by far the 
largest diamond ever known either before or 
since, as the genuiness of the famous “ Bra- 
ganza’”’ of Portugal is by no means assured. 

The stone, as was natural in one of such 
size, was full of flaws, to get rid of which the 
Mogul’s jeweller cut it down to the com- 
paratively insignificant weight of two hun- 
dred and eighty carats. This jeweller, one 
Hortensio Borghis, a Venetian, was evidently 
an unskilful hand, for he not only sacrificed 
the diamond, but cut it down entirely by 
grinding, instead of first bringing it to shape 
by “ cleavage ” or splitting. The latter course 
would have yielded some valuable bits, as well 
as saved immense labor. Borghis doubtless 
considered his work well done; possibly it 
may have been, excepting the waste in grind- 
ing; but, however that was, the Mogul (wheth- 
er Shah Jehan or his usurping son Aurungze- 
be, is not known) was so displeased that the 
unlucky jeweller not only lost all pay for his 
laborious work, but was fined ten thousand 
rupees besides. 

This famous diamond, since known as the 
“Great Mogul,” was found, near the year 














Tae Great Moevut.—(Exact size.) 


1650, at a place called Gani, about seven days’ 
journey east from the capital of Golconda. 
It was cut at some time during the next ten 
or fifteen years. Tavernier, the noted French 
traveller, saw it in 1665, together with the 
other crown-jewels of the then-reigning em- 
peror Aurungzebe. The details of the exhi- 
bition, which was ceremoniously made in the 
presence of the sovereign himself, are thus 
given in Tavernier’s “ Six Voyages en Turquie, 
en Perse et aux Indes: ” 

“On the first day of November, 1665, I 
was at the palace to take leave of the king, 
but he told me he was not willing I should 
leave without seeing his jewels, since I had 
seen the magnificence of the feast. On the 
morning after the holiday, five or six officers 
cn the part of the king, and others from Nahab 
Gia. >r-kan, came to conduct me to an audience 
with the king. When I had arrived at the 
place of the keeper of the jewels of the king, 
of whom I have before spoken, he accom- 
panied me before his majesty, and, after we 
had made the ordinary salute, he led me into 
a small chamber, which is at the foot of the 
hall where stands the throne, and where we 
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should be able to see them. I found in this 
chamber Akel-kan, chief treasurer of the 
jewels, who, as we have seen, has command 
of four eunuchs of the king to always watch 
the jewels, who brought out two large wooden 
caskets, which were overlayed with leaves of 
gold, and covered with little tapestries made 
expressly for the purpose, one of red and the 
other of green-velvet embroidery. After these 
were opened, and he had counted all the pieces 
three times, a list of them was made by the 
scribes which were there, for the Indians have 
great circumspection about whatever they do, 
and when they see any thing done in haste 
they either stare at one in surprise, or else 
laugh at him for a fool. 

“The first piece which Akel-kan took in 
his hand was the great diamond, which is a 
round rose, almost as high as its width. On 
its lower edge it has a small crack, and one 
little flaw in the inside. Its water is beauti- 
ful, and it weighs three hundred and nineteen 
and a half raéis, which are two hundred and 
eighty of our carats.” 

Tavernier was allowed to handle the dia- 
mond himself, and made a drawing of it, which 
faithfully corresponds to his description of 
its form and weight. 

The Mogul is often confounded with the 
celebrated Koh-i-noor. Several ingenious sto- 
ries have been put forth to show that the 
Koh-i-noor was the stone seen by Tavernier in 
the Mogul’s treasury, and that he had only 
heard of the “ grand diamond,” the chief point 
advanced being that he was mistaken in the 
value of the rati. To these wild speculations 
are opposed all the reasonable assumptions 
in the case. In fact, Tavernier’s account is 
so circumstantial, and his drawing so con- 
firmatory of the weight he assigned the 
“Great Mogul,” that, if we give him any credit 
at all for veracity, there cannot be a particle 
of doubt concerning the entire correctness of 
his statement. The Kob-i-noor from the first 
has always been a different-shaped stone, as 
far as we have any knowledge of it, and even 
before recutting by order of its present owner, 
the Queen of England, was much inferior in 
weight to Tavernier’s “ Mogul.” 

Unfortunately, the whereabouts of this 
great jewel is at present unknown. It was 
thought for a long time to have been in pos- 
session of the Persian crown, but drawings 
of the Shah’s diamonds, which reached Europe 
some years ago, show nothing approaching it 
in appearance. 

Another remarkable diamond was the 


Great Table, which, like the preceding, was | 
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seen by Tavernier during his travels in India. 
This stone weighed two hundred and forty- 


four and a half carats, and although its form | ag compared with his own. 








was bad, and its brilliancy necessarily im- 
paired by want of depth and suitable form, it 
was yet of immense value. 

The largest cut diamond, the whereabouts 
of which is positively known, is the Orloff 
(or Orlow, as it is sometimes called), now a 





Tue OrLorr.—(Exact size.) 


part of the imperial regalia of Russia. The 
Orloff, as will be seen from our drawing, is 
very similar in shape to the Great Mogul, be- 
ing, in technical phrase, a high-crowned rose. 
Its weight is one hundred and ninety-three 
carats. It is a pity one cannot add that it is 
of the “first water.” Unfortunately, it is 
not, being slightly tinged with yellow, a shade 
which is always detrimental to the brilliancy 
of the diamond. 

The history of the Orloff is involved in 
obscurity. A story is current that it origi- 
nally formed one of the eyes of a great Indian 
idol, from which it was stolen by a French de- 
serter. The soldier had the address to so 
successfully pretend conversion, that he was 
made a priest of the temple, and, seizing a 
favorable opportunity, despoiled the god and 
made off with his booty. It is added that the 
diamond was sold by this Frenchman to an 
English captain for the insignificant sum of 
two thousand pounds. 

Another, and a more credible account, is 
that the stone originally belonged to Nadir 
Shah, being set with other jewels in his 
throne, and that, on the plundering of that 
conqueror’s treasury after his assassination, it 
fell to an Afghan, who sold it to an Armenian, 
from whom it found its way to Europe. 

But there is no certainty in either story. 
The only thing undisputed is its purchase by 
Prince Orloff, who presented it to Catharine 
II. about the year 1772. It cost him a sum 
equivalent in our money to about four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, to which was 
added an annuity of twenty thousand dollars 
per annum during the lifetime of the seller. 

The Orloff is now set in the top of the im- 
perial sceptre. 

Those who have attempted to confound 
the Mogul with the Koh-i-noor, would make a 
better case by substituting the Orloff for the 
latter ; for, as Mr. King remarks (“ Precious 
Stones and Metals,” p. 86): “In outline it so 
much resembles Tavernier’s Mogul, that if 
we admit the possibility of some error in his 
calculation of the weight of the latter, the 
Orloff may claim to be that long-lost phoenix.” 
This “possibility ” will, however, have little 
or no weight with those who know that Tav- 
ernier’s visit was chiefly made for the pur- 
pose of purchasing diamonds. The most 
ordinary acquaintance with his business 
would necessarily include a full knowledge 
of the value of the diamond weight of India 











The last of our series, the Shah, is in- 


cluded not especially on account of its size, 
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Tue SHau.—(Exact size.) 


being inferior in that respect to a number of 
other specimens, but rather from its unique 
shape—an irregular, nearly square, prism, re- 
taining many of its original faces. It is of 
perfect water, and weighs ninety-five carats, 
or aS some accounts have it, eighty-six. 

The Shah, like the Orloff, is the property 
of the Russian crown, to which it came from 
Cosrhoes, a son of Abbas Mirza ; some authori- 
ties say as a present; others, by purchase. 

The Shah, from its unique shape and per- 
fection of water, is a most notable diamond, 
and gains additional interest from a Persian 
inscription cut into one of its faces. 
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Selections from New Books and Foreign 
Journals, 


THE FORMS OF WATER. 


MIST AND RAIN, 


‘Wr ta. air to breathe when brought 
into the world, we could only continue 
to live a few seconds; but, without water, we 
could not even come to life; we could not be 
organized, nor grow up to the point at which 
breathing becomes necessary. Water we are, 
and to water we return, quite as much as 
dust we are, and to dust return. Water is, 
therefore, even a more primary and indispen- 
sable element of our existence than air, if it 
were possible to make a comparison between 
two absolute indispensabilities. 

We know air in one form only. It is more 
or less dense or rare; more or less devoid of 
color, according to its slight or considerable 
depth; more or less laden with foreign sub- 
stances, as smoke, dust, invisible vapor, visi- 
ble fogs; more or less perceptible to our 
senses, through its variations of heat or cold, 
unfelt calm, or destructive and irresistible 
motion. But it is always the same light, 
transparent, elastic flyid, and it defies us to 
change it into any thing else. If we decom- 
pose air into the elements of which it is a 
mixture, they still remain, like itself, aéri- 
form, gaseous, or air-like. 

Water, on the contrary (besides being 
compounded of elements which, unlike itself, 
are never either liquid or solid), puts on more 
dissimilar shapes than were ever attributed 
to the fabled Proteus. A fall in terperature 
of only half a degree will change th - yielding 
liquid into a rigid solid. Nor are its diverse 
forms cosmopolitan in their assumption and 
appearance. Not everybody has the privilege 
of beholding them. 

Millions of our fellow-creatures live and 
die without ever having seen hail, snow, or 
ice. Millions more never gaze on a glacier 
during their whole allowance of threescore 
years and ten. If, by good luck, they catch 
sight of one, it impresses them with a new 
sensation, and, if they be not “duller than 
the fat weed that roots itself in ease on Lethe 
wharf,” inspires them with new ideas. 

There are whole tribes and nations of men 
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to whom the ocean is a thing unknown. 
Dwellers on extensive alluvial plains have to 
take their notions of a water-fall from a lock 
or a mill-weir. The t American fresh- 
water lakes—their aspect, phenomena, fish, 
and birds—are separated from us by a hemi- 
sphere. 

There are regions where the form which 
water takes when we witness its balloon per- 
formances, in the shape of a passing cloud, is 
a marvel and ararity. One of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s sailors joyously hails the black squall 
he meets in the Channel because it is “no 
more of your d——d blue skies.” Rain is 
most partially and unequally distributed. 
There is a spot near Bangor, in Wales, where 
it rains more or less every day in the year. 
Another, in Borrowdale, competes with its 
rainfall. At Perpignan, chief town of the 
Oriental Pyrenees, France, it rains so seldom 
that, when the phenomenon does occur, little 
boys and girls call each other out to see it, 
and catch the drops on their inquisitive 
tongues. 

In the Pampas there occur long droughts 
which, Mr. Darwin was told, are almost peri- 
odical, the interval being about fifteen years. 
Note here that Mr. G. J. Symons calls atten- 
tion to the periodicity of wet seasons in the 
United Kingdom. A few years since, any one 
who expressed belief in the periodicity of me- 
teorological phenomena received more criti- 
cism than credit. Not being much afraid of 
satire, in 1865 he pointed out the fact that, 
of the fifty years between 1815 and 1864, the 
wettest were ’36, '41, '48, °52, and ’60, and 
that, out of these, three were equidistant, 

iving what looked like a twelve-year period. 

ow that such speculations are more favora- 
blr received, it may be permissible to state 
that ’72 is just twelve years after '60, and 
that, while this is written, it is raining stead- 
ily, with plenty of inundations in plenty of 
quarters. 

In contrast with this, during the “gran 
seco” in the Pampas, between the years 1827 
and ’30, the vegetation, even to thé thistles, 
failed. The brooks were dried up, all the 
small rivers became highly saline, causing the 
death of vast numbers of animals, The whole 
country assumed the appearance of a dusty 
high-road. In fact, such quantities of dust 
were blown about that, in that open country, 
the landmarks became obliterated, and people 
could not tell the limits of their estates. Dis- 
putes arose in consequence. Multitudes of 
birds, and wild and domestic animals, perished 
for want of food and water. The deer came 
into a court-yard to a well which a man bad 
been obliged to dig to supply his own family 
with water. 

More than this, there are localities, as in 
the Great Desert, where it never rains at all; 
also within the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, 
where the deposition of water on the earth 
occurs only in the shape of snow (and that 
the very finest) and frozen vapor, or minute 
particles of ice, floating in the air. Neither 
does it hail there, hail being frozen rain. 

Water has even an invisible state, in 
which it increases the clearness of the atmos- 
phere. Among the traditional signs of rain 
are: : 

“ Along the stream the swallows fly, 
The distant bills are looking nigh.” 
There is no better example of invisible water 
than that given by Dr. Tyndall. At every 
puff of a railway-locomotive, a cloud is pro- 
jected into the air. Watch it sharply: you 
notice that it first forms at a little distance 
from the top of the funnel. Give close atten- 
tion, and you will sometimes see a ectl 
clear space between the funnel and the cloud. 
Through that clear space the thing which 
makes the cloud must pass. What, then, is 
this thing which at one moment is transparent 
and invisible, and at the next moment visible 
as a dense opaque cloud? It is the steam, 





or vapor of water, from the boiler. Every 
bit of steam shrinks, when chilled, to a much 
more minute particle of water. The liquid 
particles thus produced form a kind of water- 
dust of exceeding fineness, which floats in the 
air, and is called a cloud. 

And not only is it called, but it is a cloud. 
On a chain of mountains you often see a bit 
of cloud fastened, like a flag, to the summit 
of every peak, while the intervals between 
them remain perfectly clear. The fact is so 
familiar as to have given rise to popular 
names. The Wrekin has his nightcap, the 
Table Mountain his table-cloth. Dr. Tyndall 
figures and describes the cloud-banner of the 
Aiguille de Dru. I have seen a cloud-flag 
hang to Mont Ventoux for hours and days to- 
gether, apparently unaltered and unmoved. 
But its fixity is only apparent. When the 
streamer of cloud drawn out from an Alpine 
peak is many hundred yards in length, we 
wonder at its obstinate persistence in spite 
of a high wind which may be blowing all the 
while. But, in reality, its substance is ever 
changing. The invisible vapor, forced up the 
mountain-side, is chilled and condensed into 
fog at the top. The banner, which is inces- 
santly dissolved at the farther end, is inces- 
santly renewed at its points of contact with 
the peak. In consequence of this equalization 
of consumption and supply, the cloud appears 
as changeless as the mountain to which it 
clings. ‘“ When the red evening sun,” writes 
Dr. Tyndall, “ shines upon these cloud-stream- 
ers, they resemble vast torches with their 
flames blown through the air.” 

Air, at a certain temperature, can hold 
only a certain quantity of invisible watery 
vapor. That is, the quantity of moisture 
contained by air, when saturated with it, is 
constant and fixed for every degree of tem- 
perature. The drier the air, and the hotter 
the air, the greater is the amount of cloud 
which can thus be dissolved in it. Conse- 
quently, the invisible water- vapor in air 
becomes visible when a lowering of tempera- 
ture, or an increase of moisture, brings it to 
the point of saturation. What we call a 
cloud, therefore, is water-vapor which the air 
cannot absorb when it is saturated, and which 
differs from the vapor already absorbed by 
passing into the state which Dr. Tyndall calls 
water-dust, consisting, according to recent in- 
vestigations, of minute vesicles, or bladders. 
By watching a small cloud which hangs low 
in the air, we may often make a good guess 
at the weather. If it grows smaller, melts 
away, and is dissolved in the air, we may ex- 
pect a dry day, or at least a few dry hours. 
If it grows heavier, and amplifies its propor- 
tions, we may take our umbrella under our 
arm, with the likelihood of having to hold it 
overhead. 

This change of water from the gaseous to 
the molecular state can take place at any alti- 
tude. When it occurs at the ground-level, we 
call it fog; but there is no essential difference 
between a cloud and a fog. While traversing 
clouds in a balloon, no resistance is felt; the 
air is simply more or less opaque, chilly, and 
moist, exactly as happens on the ground, ac- 
cording to the nature of the fog or mist. The 
same with clouds encountered on mountains. 
But, although there is no essential difference 
between clouds and fogs, there really is one 
of fact or circumstance, A fog is the produce 
of a place or locality in which water-vapor 
passes from the invisible to the visible state ; 
a cloud is a free, individual object, an unat- 
tached grouping of vapors into forms so de- 
terminate that clouds are classified according 
to their shapes: The one is fixed, local, and 
uniform ; the other is movable, and of variable 
aspect. 

Examined with a magnifying-glass, fog is 
composed of tiny bodies, which are found to 
consist of water, obeying the laws of universal 
gravitation. The water-molecules are little 





balls, like shot or melted lead fallen from a 
height, or mercury spilled on a mahogany 
table. Whether those spherules are hollow 
or not, is a question on which meteorologists 
are not agreed. Halley, with apparent reason, 
maintained that they are. The deadening of 
sound by fog confirms the idea. Gas-bubbles 
in water have the same effect. Probably, in 
mists, the vesicles are mingled with a consid- 
erable quantity of minute droplets of water. 

Take a cupful of any dark-colored liquid, 
as, for example, coffee. Heat it, and set in 
the sunshine. If the air is calm, a vapor rises, 
and soon disappears. With a magnifying-lens, 
globules are seen to rise. The smallest rapid- 
ly cross the field of the lens; the others fall 
back on the sur:ace of the liquid. De Saus- 
sure declares that the little vesicles which 
mount are so completely different from those 
which fall back again that it is impossible to 
doubt that the former are hollow. 

Their behavior with light confirms the 
opinion. Everybody has remarked the irides- 
cent hues that gleam on the surface of soap- 
bubbles. In order that those colors should 
appear, it is optically necessary that the film 
containing the bubble of air should be exces- 
sively thin. Kratzenstein examined with a 
magnifying-glass, in sunshine, the vesicles 
that steamed up from the surface of hot wa- 
ter, and saw on their surface colored rings, 
exactly like those on soap-bubbles; and not 
only was he convinced respecting their struct- 
ure, but he was able to calculate the thick. 
ness of their envelop. 

De Saussure and Kratzenstein tried to 
measure with the microscope the diameter of 
the vesicles composing visible water-vapor; 
but hot-water steam can hardly be expect- 
ed to give the same results as natural fog. 
Kaemtz made numerous measurements on 
mists in Central Germany and Switzerland. 
He found that in winter, when the air is very 
moist, the diameter of the vesicles is twice as 
great as in summer, when the air is dry, But 
in the course of the same month the diameter 
varies. The average diameter of mist-vesicles 
may be taken at one-fiftieth part of a milli- 
métre. The length of the millimétre is three 
hundredth parts of an English inch. Their 
minimum diameter occurs in very fine weather ; 
when rain threatens, it increases; and imme- 
diately before a downfall it is very unequal in 
the same cloud, probably in consequence of 
the mixture of hollow vesicles with full drop- 
lets. 

When we behold a cloud resolve itself into 
rain and pour out thousands of gallons of 
water, we marvel that such an enormous weight 
of fluid should be capable of suspension in the 
atmosphere. The cause consists simply in its 
extreme divisibility. The fiftieth part of three 
hundredth parts of an English inch is smallness 
beyond our clear conception; and this is not 
the minimum, but the average size of the par- 
ticles of water-dust. Currents of warm air 
ascending from the earth’s surface are quite 
sufficient to keep such tiny atoms afloat. They 
hang together in groups and masses in conse- 
quence of their mutual attraction; for attrac- 
tive influences are the only obvious explana- 
tion of the very distinct furms and clearly. 
defined outlines which clouds exhibit. 

Thick fogs are sometimes odorous, by im- 
pregnation with diverse exhalations pervading 
the lower strata of the atmosphere. In Bel- 
= and the North of Europe, they not un- 
requently smell of turf. In Paris, during the 
chilly fogs of October, 1871, especially in the 
evening of the 14th, a most disagreeable taint 
of petroleum was painfully perceptible. 

The forms of clouds are infinitely diversi- 
fied, from the fiat, thick mist which carpets 
the meadow to the bright-white flakes which 
hover in the heights of the firmament. The 
convenience of some sort of classification, for 
literary and scientific purposes, led the mete- 
orologist Howard to give names to the princi- 
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pal types, which have been generally adopted. 
Our commonest fair-weather cloud is the cumu- 
lus, accumulated masses of white vapor, Ossa 
piled on Pelion, Mont Blanc on the top of 
Chimborazo, sometimes with cauliflowegr-heads, 
called by French sailors “bales of cotton,” 
with a horizontal and level base. Cumuli are 
par excellence the clouds which afford free 
scope to the imagination. They offer prom- 
ontories on which angels might alight; they 
are snowy Alps, dolomite mountain-ranges, 
concentrated glaciers, wintry pine - forests, 
dragons, camels, flying chariots with demons 
hidden within. Ossian owes something to 
the cumulus-cloud, which also varies into the 
cumulo-stratus, a hybrid between the pure 
vapor-alp and the stratus proper, the long, 
horizontal, parallel banks of mist stretching 
across the sky, and doubtless the self-same 
famous cloud that was once thought “ very 
like a whale.” 

The cloud which gives long-continued rain, 
the nimbus, which, in fact, is the fountain 
and source of wet seasons, covers the whole 
sky wjth an enormous, dull-gray winding- 
sheet. Its slightly-undulated lower surface 
gives out an incessant showery drip; its 
heaving and irregular upper surface is invis- 
ible except to balloonists who have emerged 
aloft after passing through its thousands of 
feet of thickness. When it comes creeping 
over the firmament, adieu to all hope of the 
afternoon walk! Picnics may be put off till 
that day week, and smart clothing consigned 
to the wardrobe. The nimbus is the world’s 
wet blanket. 

All. clouds are formed of watery vesicles, 
more or less small, and more or less crowded. 
But clouds are not confined to the atmospheric 

ions whose temperature is above the freez- 
ing-point. They also float in glacial altitudes 
where the vesicular water is congealed into 
minute filaments of ice. Such clouds, com- 
posed of ice or snow, give rise to the optical 

henomena of halos, parhelia, and the like. 
Meir height above the earth is very consid- 
erable. When a balloon has reached its 
greatest elevation, it does not seem even to 
approach those clouds, while a moderate ascent 
carries the aéronaut far above the cumulus 
and its fellow-children of the mist. Mr. Glai- 
sher, at an elevation of some forty thousand 
feet, saw them hanging, inapproachable, over- 
head. Such a cloud is called a cirrus, a curl, 
a lock of frizzled hair, which approximately 
describes its shape. Country- people know 
them as “ mares’ tails.” By combination or 
transition, they form the cirro-cumulus and 
the cirro-stratus. But, in fact, all the varie- 
ties of cloud may be separated into two grand 
categories: the cumulus, formed of liquid 
vesicles, and the cirrus, consisting of frozen 
particles. 

When a cloud is about to resolve itself 
into rain, it acquires increased density, grows 
darker, and (except in the case of hail or a 
squall) spreads over an extensive area. The 
water detached from it would fall vertically, 
if the atmosphere were calm and the drops 
sufficiently heavy ; but two causes, the wind 
and the lightness of the new-born drops, 
make them fall obliquely as a sort of train 
hanging from the cloud, which sails in ad- 
vance. The production of rain mostly occurs 
when one layer of cloud overlies another; 
and it is the upper cloud which determines 
the precipitation of watet from the lower 
one. Numerous observers have remarked 
that, when two masses of air, saturated, or 
néarly so, with moisture, but of different 
temperatures, meet, a downfall of rain is the 
consequence. Nor is there any limit to the 
rainfall, so long as a current of cold cloud 
from one direction, say northeast, passes over 
another current of warm, saturated cloud ar- 
riving continuously from an opposite direc- 
tion, say southwest, 

The formation of rain from impalpable 





molecules, the moderate altitude at which it 
takes shape and consistency, the gradual in- 
crease of its volume as it descends, and con- 
sequently the slight force, and the inconsider- 
able masses, with which it strikes the surface 
of the earth, are so many proofs of the wise 
arrangements with which a benevolent Provi- 
dence has surrounded us “in this wonderful 
system of things that we call Nature.” Rains, 
even when excessive and long continued, do 
little injury to the face of a land, while they 
fill reservoirs, natural and artificial, sweeten 
and soften the atmosphere, thoroughly cleanse 
and sweep away impurities from large assem- 
blages of human dwellings, consolidate and 
fill up swamps, and gradually raise lowlands 
to a higher level. Inundations even are not 
unmixed evils, as the valley of the Lower Nile 
can testify. 

What if it had been otherwise! If rain 
came bodily from the upper regions, to dash 
on the ground with accelerated velocity, or 
in sheets, if only one or two inches thick, or 
in masses, cataracts, or water-spouts! All 
these cases we can easily imagine, and sbud- 
der at the catastrophes they would inevitably 
produce. We can fancy them the more read- 
ily because there occur occasional deviations 
from the normal order of things, sufficient to 
make us thankful that they should be the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

Rain is of necessity the primeval form of 
actual water. In its liquid state water prob- 
ably first appeared on earth, in the midst of 
incessant explosions and long-rolling thunder, 
as rain, perhaps scalding hot, whether con- 
densed from steam or the result of the com- 
bination of its constituent gases, to be im- 
mediately repelled, in the shape of vapor, 
from the heated surface of such ground as 
there was then. We have the prints of early 
rain-drops petrified in sandstone, but they 
could not have been the earliest, or any thing 
like it, because sand is a product of the me- 
chanical action of waves or water-courses, 
At first rivers could not be. The rains that 
fell would be reévaporated before they could 
combine into a stream of any size. 

Not only is rain unequally distributed, but 
the inequality varies on the very same spot; 
that is, climates change. The amount of va- 
por condensed into rain or snow is liable to 
increase or diminution. When Dr. Tyndall 
visited the Mer de Glace last June, after an 
absence of twelve years, it exhibited in a 
striking degree that excess of consumption 
over supply which, if continued, will eventu- 
ally reduce the Swiss glaciers to the mere 
spectres of their former selves. When he 
first saw the Mer de Glace, its ice-cliffs tow- 
ered over Les Mottets, and an arm of the 
Arveiron, issuing from the cliffs, plunged as 
a powerful cascade down the rocks. The 
ice has now shrunk far behind them. The 
ice-vault of the Arveiron has dwindled con- 
siderably. The ice-cascade of the Géant has 
suffered much from the general waste. Its 
crevasses are still wild, but the ice-cliffs and 
séracs of former days are to-day but poorly 
represented. The great Aletsch and its neigh- 
bors exhibit similar evidences of diminution. 

In the north of Chili, we learn from Mr. 
Darwin, old and deserted houses are numer- 
ous. Traces of Indian habitations have been 
discovered in many parts where the land is 
now unfit for any kind of cultivation. On 
the Andes there are many buildings at heights 
so great as almost to border on the perpetual 
snow, where the land produces absolutely 
nothing, and, what is still more extraordi- 
nary, where there is no water. Nevertheless, 
from the appearance of the houses, the In- 
dians must have used them as their places 
of residence. Some supply of water near 
them must, therefore, formerly have existed. 
If at the present time two or three showers 
of rain were to fall annually, instead of one, 
as now is the case, during two or three years, 





a small rill of water would probably be formed 
in that great valley. And then, by irrigation 
(which was formerly so well understood by 
the Indians), the soil would easily be ren- 
dered sufficiently productive to support a few 
families. 

It is some comfort, after the recent long- 
continued spell of wet, to know from this in- 
stance that an excessive rainfall is less incom- 
patible with human welfare than ‘excessive 
drought.—All the Year Round, -. 


REMINISCENCES OF MR. BUCKLE. 


It so happened that Iand two companions 
ascended the Nile at the same time— not, 
indeed, in the same boat; but we left Cairo 
about the same date, and, on various occa- 
sions, stopped at the same places, where I 
had various opportunities of meeting Buckle 
and making his acquaintance. I afterward 
met him at Cairo, when our Nile-voyage was 
over; subsequently at Suez, when he was on 
his way to Mount Sinai and Petra; and, last- 
ly, I spent several days with him at Jerusa- 
lem, shortly before his departure on the fatal 
ride through Syria, to the fatigues of which 
his strength proved unequal, and to the ef- 
fects of which he shortly after succumbed at 
Damascus, I regret exceedingly to be obliged 
to confess that I profited much less than I 
might have done by the opportunities thus 
presented to me of preserving specimens of 
that wonderfui capacity for talk with which 
he was gifted. Buckle had been, indeed, a 
helluo librorum; but he was much more: 
his reading had, as shown by the lengihy list 
of references prefixed to his “ History of Civ- 
ilization in England,” been, in truth, enor- 
mous; but these almost innumerable books 
had not only been read, but they had been 
fully digested in his mind, and the valuable 
products, stored by his wonderful memory, 
were ready for immediate use whenever 
wanted. He was extremely fond of talk, and 
I have no hesitation in saying he was the 
best talker I ever met. I never longed but 
when in his company for my countryman 
Bozzy’s somewhat questionable talent of re- 
porting private conversation. He was, how- 
ever, not merely a good talker, he was an ex- 
cellent listener as well. He even liked a little 
modest contradiction, as serving to bring out 
his own dialectic skill to greater effect. If, 
indeed, he saw symptoms of conceit or of im- 
pudent dogmatism on the part of an opponent, 
he was down upon him like a sledge-hammer; 
and I have often pitied a poor wretch who 
had to submit to be pounded to pieces by 
him, though I must say the victim generally 
richly deserved it. He had, besides, another 
admirable trait of a good conversationist—he 
never prosed, and woe betide him who became 
prosy in his company! In a single lucid sen- 
tence or two he took up the threads of the 
arguments over which the proser was drivel- 
ling, and completely shut him up, by clearly 
explaining to the company what there seemed 
no prospect of his being able, in any reason- 
able time, to make clear himself. 


It was not till we reached Esneh, where 
we remained a day, that I actually made Mr. 


Buckle’s acquaintance. It was on board the 
Canopus, the dahabeah of the two clergymen, 
that I was introduced to him. I found him 
smoking Jatakia out of a large red-clay pipe, 
with an extremely long cherry stalk, which 
he had found on.board the boat, and which 
he seemed thoroughly to enjoy. Though he 
smoked continuously during our interview, 
he was by no means solely occupied by that re- 
creation, for he talked nearly as continuously. 
A good deal of the time during which we were 
on board the Canopus ther he spent in 
maintaining that a constitutional country like 
England was never so well — as when 
the sovereign was either a dé or an im- 
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becile, In proof of this rather paradoxical 
position, he instanced the reigns of Henry 
III. and Charles II., to which we owe our 
habeas act, and one he still more ad- 
mired, de non comburendo Hereticos ; and those 
of George II. and George III., as the reigns 
in which we had made the greatest progress, 
With the Pharaohs and Ptolemies of Egypt 
and other absolute monarchs it was quite dif- 
ferent, for they, if energetic men, could do 
what they liked with the resources of the 
countries they governed, and thus leave to 
posterity such wonderful monuments of their 
magnificence as we had recently been admir- 
ing on the banks of the Nile. 

The next occasion on which I came in 
contact with Mr. Buckle was a few days 
afterward, in the island of Elephantine, where 
we found him, surrounded by a crowd of 
women and children, purchasing, at enormous 
prices, questionable scarabe@i and other an- 
tiques. So far from appearing narrow, as he 
has been accused of being, he seemed to me 
rather too lavish. Indeed, he paid three thou- 
sand piastres for a common country boat, in 
an unclean and dilapidated condition, to take 
him from Mocatta to the second cataract. His 
own dahabeah, being iron, could not be taken 
up the first cataract without great risk of 
damage, which, had it occurred, could not be 
repaired so far up the river. All the re- 
sources of Assouan were put in requisition 
by the governor, to whom Mr. Buckle had a 
letter, but not an inch of glass could be found, 
and the faulty windows had to be pasted up 
with old newspapers which he had brought 
with him. 

While lying at Assouan, waiting for the 
ascent of the first cataract, we called on Mr. 
Buckle on board his iron boat. We found 
her large and comfortable, as she ought to 
have been, considering that he paid sixty 
pounds a month, in addition to having all the 
trouble and expense of shifting into another 
at the cataract. Our two neighbors from the 
Canopus joined us, and we had a long and 
interesting talk on literary matters, of which 
the only reminiscences I have preserved are 
the followimg: Mr. Buckle remarked that he 
thought Mr. Froude’s estimate of Henry VIII. 
was very near the truth. He was undoubt- 
edly a popular monarch, and much respected 
by the nation, notwithstanding his Bluebeard 
tendencies. Talking of Mr. Kingsley’s “ Hy- 
patia,” he said we owed much to the schools 
of Alexandria. It was there, he said, that 
the eclectic philosophy was first taught which 
has culminated in that of Cousin in France 
and Sir William Hamilton in Scotland. These 
schools were at their best when the philoso- 
phers were driven from Athens by the closing 
of the schools there by Justinian. 

Like many other studious men, Buckle 
was a great tea-drinker. He told us that 
only one lady he knew could make tea prop- 
erly, and that he had taught her. Even she 
sometimes committed a mistake, and spoilt 
a brewing by not sufficiently seasoning the 
spoon with which she put the tea into the 
pot. Mr. Buckle expressed a wish that I 
would accompany him through the desert to 
Sinai, and, if possible, to Petra. As circum- 
stances put it out of my power to take so 
tong a journey, I was obliged reluctantly to 
decline this very tempting offer. 

Except seeing Buckle start from Mocatta 
in his new boat—and shabby, tattered, and 
dirty she looked—I came no more in contact 
with him during our further ascent of the 
river. We, indeed, met his boat on her de- 
scent from the second cataract on the 3d of 
January, 1862, and exchanged salutes with 
her, as is the rule of the river; but I had no 
opportunity of converse with her occupant 
till I called on him at Ramleh, near Cairo, 
where he was living on board, making prepa- 
rations for his journey through the desert. 
I was much amused at his costume. He 








still wore the old swallow-tailed black coat 
I had seen him with previously; but, in- 
stead of the decorous white shirt which had 
always previously formed part of his dress, 
he now wore a flannel shirt of Rob Roy tar- 
tan, that is, black and red check. This gar- 
ment he seemed very proud of, and told us it 
was one of a parcel he had ordered out from 
England, flannel shirts having been recom- 
mended to him as the only convenient wear 
in the desert. His measure had not been 
very accurately given, and the long, gaudy 
sleeves of the shirt protruded ever so far 
over his wrists, and beyond those of his cler- 
ical-looking coat. Buckle was at this time 
a singularly old-looking man for his years. 
Extremely bald, and very much bent, he 
would have easily passed for nigh threescore, 
while he was in reality twenty years younger. 
Among the Nile travellers of that year he 
always went by the appellation of “ Old 
Buckle,” when in reality he was a juvenile 
when compared with many of us. He was 
much interested in a saddle, with a back to 
it, he was getting constructed in Cairo for 
the camel he was to ride through the desert. 
Subsequently, I learned, it proved a failure, 
and that he had to ride a donkey most of the 
way, the rough motion of the camel being too 
fatiguing for his weak frame. I think I only 
saw Mr. Buckle once in Cairo during the sev- 
eral weeks I remained there. He continued 
to live on board his boat at Ramleh, with no 
companions but the two boys, until his prep- 
arations for the desert were complete. 

On the 4th of March I again met Buckle 
at Suez, which place he had reached by rail 
from Cairo, to meet his dragoman and camels 
on their way to Sinai. After the table d'hdte 
dinner of that day at the Peninsular and 
Oriental Hotel, we had a long discussion on 
the subject of the different races of men 
being originally distinct or all derived from 
one stock. Buckle seemed to lean strongly 
to the latter view of the question ; and, when 
the opposite was rather too strongly main- 
tained by a gentleman present, I could not 
but admire the able and effective manner in 
which Mr. Buckle, in a few pithy sentences, 
closed a discussion likely to become disagree- 
able. ‘“ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos,” 
was, indeed, on every occasion the rule he 
adopted in the employment of his dialectic 
skill. Next day I saw Mr. Buckle start by 
boat for the Wells of Moses, some miles down 
the Red Sea, where his camels were waiting 
him en route for Mount Sinai. 

On the 12th of April Mr. Buckle arrived 
at Jerusalem, having visited Petra on his 
way from Mount Sinai. He put up at the 
same hotel where I was residing, and, as he 
always dined at the table d’héle, I had many 
opportunities of conversation with him, but I 
regret to find, on referring to my journal, that 
I have kept but very few records of them. 
On Good Friday Buckle came in too late for 
dinner, and had, in consequence, his food 
served cold, at which he was very wroth. To 
judge from the gusto with which he talked 
of the many capital dinners he had eaten in 
London, I think he had a good deal of the 
gourmet in his tastes. He was not a great 
eater, but he was rather fastidious in what he 
ate. He told me he never got a first-class 
dinner at a married man’s house, the only un- 
favorable remark on matrimony I recollect 
hearing him make. He talked also a great 
deal about ciphers, saying that no cipher had 
ever been invented which two men then in 
London, Wheatstone and De Morgan, could 
not find out. 

On the 19th of April I went with him to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to see the 
so-called miracle of the descent of fire from 
heaven into the tomb of our Saviour, where 
the Greek patriarch is shut up alone. As 
usual, there was a great crowd of Greek pil- 
grims crushing and crowding the floor of the 








church in a very unpleasant way. Through 
the American consul, I got Buckle a place 
where he could see at his ease without bein 
hustled about. After we came out, I ask 
him what he thought of it. “A great deal,” 
said he; “ pious ‘rauds have been considered 
allowable in all ag. s of the Church.” I had 
a long talk with him after dinner on Chris- 
tianity: he said he believed the New Testa- 
ment, after eliminating the supernatural ; that 
he considered Jesus Christ the greatest teach- 
er and civilizer of mankind that ever lived; 
and he even admitted that there was that in 
His teaching which it was difficult, indeed 
impossible, to account for without believing 
Him to be divinely inspired. In reply to a 
question who he placed next as a civilizer of 
mankind, he answered, without hesitation, 
“William Shakespeare.” He afterward said 
he had never known but one real atheist, and 
that he was a cabinet minister. 

On the 2Ist I left Jerusalem for Jaffa, 
and, before doing so, parted regretfully with 
poor Buckle, who was himself just starting 


1 for Jericho and the Dead Sea. His last words 


to me were, that, his health being now re- 
established, he was anxious to get home to 
finish his work on Civilization, which he an- 
ticipated he could not complete, according to 
the plan he had laid down in his own mind, 
in less than sixteen volumes. In a week or 
two afterward he lay dead at Damascus.— 
J. A. Lonamore, in London Atheneum, 


A VISIT TO VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


The request of the manager of a Vienna 
theatre, an old friend of mine, to negotiate 
with M. Victorien Sardou for the right to per- 
form a German translation of bis new play, 
“Uncle Sam,” upon his stage, caused me, a 
few days ago, to repair to the charming villa 
of the successful French playwright at Marly, 
where I passed several hours in his company. 
That they were pleasant and entertaining in 
the highest degree it is needless for me to 
say; for, as a conversationalist and amiable 
host, M. Sardou has few equals. 

When the old servant-girl ushered me into 
the small library, so well known to the visi- 
tors of Marly, and where Sardou, who says he 
dislikes to work in a large room, composed 
most of his popular plays, the author of 
‘Frou Frou” approached with a smile on his 
face, and kindly holding out his hand to me. 
He has an excellent memory, and, although 
nearly sixteen years had elapsed since we met 
before, he recognized me at once, and called 
me by name, 

What a change those sixteen years had 
produced in him! When I met him, in 1857, 
he lived in a small suite of rooms near the 
Odeon, on the left bank of the Seine. His 
whole surroundings there showed that he was 
a poor and struggling young man—so poor, 
indeed, that his present father-in-law would 
not let him marry his daughter; and, at the 
same time, the authorities did not look with a 
very favorable eye upon M. Sardou, for he 
was believed to be strongly imbued with 
democratic ideas. He then looked younger 
than he really was, and he wore very cheap 
clothes. 

And now I found him with almost silvery 
hair, with a fame hardly inferior to that of 
any living French dramatist—a millionnaire, 
and surrounded by all indications of wealth 
and luxury. Truly, his prolific pen bas been 
a plume d'Or ! 

After we had been seated together for ten 
minutes, and exchanged a few questions about 
our mutual health and the like, I broached 
the subject that had led me to him. 

“When I uttered the words “L’Oncle 
Sam,” a curious expression flitted over M. 
Sardou’s fine face. 

“ What!” he said then, merrily, “is there 
a manager in Vienna courageous enough to 
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expose himself to the same trouble about this 
“Uncle Sam” which has befallen my poor 
friends of the Gymnase Theatre?” 

I laughed, and nodded my head. 

“The people of Vienna,” he continued, 
gayly, “ have always been very kind to me, as 
my banker can tell you; but I hesitate to 
send my ‘ Uncle Sam’ to them.” 

I asked, “ Why?” 

“Ah, why! When I wrote that play, I 
had no idea that it would give rise to such a 
storm. Why, I have been told that the 
American residents of Paris have threatened 
to hiss the play, and to mob me in the streets 
of the city! And the government is also ill 
at ease about it—the military governor of 
Paris has taken the matter in hand—and a 
friend of M. Thiers called on me the other 
day, and intimated to me that my ‘Uncle 
Sam’ might lead to unpleasant complications 
between the French Republic and the United 
States. I said he was joking, but he shook 
his head very seriously. How absurd! how 
absurd!” 

“M. Sardou,” I ventured to say, “what I 
have read about your new play seems, to a 
certain extent, to justify the Americans in not 
being very well pleased with it. I understand 
that you paint them in it in very black col- 
ors.” 

“ Well,” he answered, rather gravely; “if 
I did, I wanted to teach my own countrymen 
a little lesson. I know as well as anybody 
that nothing can be more unjust to prefer 
wholesale charges of immorality against the 
people of the United States; but, you see, of 
late we have been told by a certain class 
of our politicians that, if we could’ only have 
the same institutions as the United States, a 

Iden era would immediately dawn upon us. 

ice would disappear, and everybody would 
become happy and rich! How silly, how 
short-sighted! I am a republican, although 
people have said I was a Bonapartist; but I 
know that our nation has certain peculiarities 
which are incompatible with some of the in- 
stitutions prevailing in the United States; 
and, fully impressed with this conviction, I 
deemed it my duty to call the attention of my 
countrymen to some of the darker sides of 
American life. The lesson is urgently needed, 
and I believe I performed an act of patriot- 
ism in teaching it. Besides, nothing can be 
more preposterous than the conduct of some 
of the American residents of Paris in regard 
to this matter. Wait a moment.” 

So saying, he went to his desk, and re- 
turned immediately afterward with a letter 
written to him by four of his American ac- 
quaintances in Paris, and expressing the 
strongest disapprobation of the tendencies of 
“Uncle Sam.” 

“Now,” said M. Sardou, “let me tell you 
that these four gentlemen, under the empire, 
were the strongest Bonapartists. One of them 
even entered into a long discussion with me 
at the time of the Victor Noir affair, and tried 
to justity the outrageous conduct of Pierre 
Bonaparte on that occasion, which I could 
not find words to stigmatize with sufficient 
energy. These gentlemen should not now 
talk about republican institutions. The late 
emperor had no more obsequious admirers 
than they.” 

“Do you believe General L’Admirault will 
rohibit the representation of the play in 
aris?” I asked. 

“T cannot bring myself to believe it. He 
has too much sense. And, if he should do so, 
what of it? I will have it performed in the 
proyinces—at Brussels, in London, in Ger- 
many, and Austria. People may then judge 
for themselves whether the piece is so terri- 
ble as it is represented. At any rate, my ene- 
mies, who have a great deal to do with this 
excitement about ‘Uncle Sam,’ should know 
from my ‘Ragabas’ experience that I am 








not to be deterred by threats from facing the 
public with my plays. Why, I received near- 
ly one hundred letters, after the first perform- 
ance of ‘ Ragabas,’ threatening me with assas- 
sination in case I should not withdraw the 
play. And now it is performed everywhere— 
I believe it has done some good—and you see 
I still live!” ‘ 

This train of thought seemed to be very 
pleasant to M. Sardou, who abruptly asked 
me: 

“So your friend in Vienna really wants 
the play?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Well, he may have it on the usual terms, 
provided he will agree to perform it as I have 
written it.” 

“T have no doubt he will,” I replied, 
“provided the Austrian censors will allow 
him to do so.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sardou, laughing 
heartily, “do you suppose that those terrible 
functionaries will also try to spare the sensi- 
bilities of the Americans? Heretofore our 
monarchs in Europe have not been over anx- 
ious to do so.” 

We agreed to meet next day at the office 
of a Parisian notary public, in order to draw 
up the contract. 

The conversation then turned toward dif- 
ferent subjects; but, in the course of it, M. 
Sardou took, repeatedly, occasion to pro- 
nounce himself a republican. I have not the 
space here to render all he said; but his 
opinion of the late Louis Napoleon will be 
read with interest : 

“Napoleon III,” he said, “has always 
seemed to me an inferior man. They say he 
was decidedly amiable in his private inter- 
course. I only found him dull and heavy, al- 
though he tried hard to be amiable and pleas- 
ant to me. He was lucky for many years, 
and people considered him great and wise. 
The first serious blast of misfortune showed 
that he was neither.”— From the German. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Nearly a hundred years have elapsed since 
the citizens of the American States first be- 
came an independent nation. Since that time 
they have been actively employed in commer- 
cial speculation, in the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory, in opening up and bringing under cul- 
tivation an expanse of country so vast as al- 
most to justify their characteristic boast that 
Uncle Sam has ample room in his capacious 
bosom for all creation ; and, lastly, they have 
passed through an internecine struggle com- 
pared with which the struggles of Old-World 
nations seem petty and insignificant. It is, 
therefore, scarcely to be wondered at that the 
development of the peculiar intellectual ge- 
nius of the Great West should have remained 
almost entirely in abeyance. But our own 
magnificent literature was not the growth of 
a day, nor of a century. We never did any 
thing in the way of letters until we were 
thrown upon our own resources. Our connec- 
tion with the Continent of Europe was—fortu- 
nately for us—dissevered by the overreach- 
ing cupidity and short-sightedness of a race 
of tyrants, and we were left to our own insu- 
lar devices. The result has been the forma- 
tion and development of a language which 
will be spoken, and a literature which will be 
read and admired, in the dim vista of futurity. 
London Bridge and St. Paul’s may be de- 
stroyed, and may become antiquated relics of 
a past civilization ; but the English language 
and literature are as imperishable as language 
and literature themselves. 

The United States are now luxuriating in 
the enjoyment of great, and to all appear- 
ance permanent, peace and prosperity. The 
great events of the last few years have stirred 
the minds of the people to their innermost 





depths. The acquisition of the almighty dol- 
lar is no longer the exclusive, nor even the 
primary, object of every man, woman, and 
child in the republic. Their intellectual seed 
is beginning to germinate, and the first up- 
shoots already give out unmistakable indica- 
tions of a prolific harvest. The laborers are 
neither few nor indolent, and are constantly 
on the increase. 

We would by no means be misunderstood 
as asserting that any very great progress has 
been made in the establishment of a purely 
American literature, even yet; but we think 
we are justified in saying that there has been 
a commencement. The poems of Walt Whit- 
man, and, in an inferior degree, the poems 
and sketches of Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, 
and Bret Harte, according to the best judg- 
ment we are able to form, furnish abundant 
evidence to the careful reader that a time has 
arrived when our transatlantic friends are 
about to cast off their literary allegiance, and 
when an adherence to English precedents, 
both as respects turn of thought and method 
of expression, is beginning to be at a discount 
among the rising literary names of the Great 
Republic. And, so far from feeling aggrieved 
at this manly self-assertion on their part, it 
surely behooves us to commend their laud- 
able ambition, and to give them due credit 
for their patriotic spirit. It must, moreover, 
be borne in mind that whatever is a gain to 
American literature will be a gain to us. We 
both speak and write the same language. The 
mother-tongue taught in the schools and 
academies of the one, is precisely the same 
mother-tongue taught in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the other. As Mr. Trollope ob- 
serves, in the entertaining and discriminative 
work in which he has embodied the convic- 
tions resulting from his six months’ sojourn 
in the West: “An American separates him- 
self from England in politics, and perhaps in 
affection ; but he cannot separate himself from 
England in mental culture.” This is as true 
as it is well expressed: and if, as we believe 
will be the case, America shall ere long suc- 
ceed in building up an independent literary 
reputation for herself, we in Engl@nd cannot 
fail to reap a benefit therefrom. And this is 
no more than just, She has had the benefit 
of our five centuries of experience, and, if 
there is a probability of our shortly being 
placed in a position to make reprisals, let us 
bid them “God speed” in their labors, and 
be unfeignedly thankful.— Temple Bar. 


TIT FOR TAT, 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 


I met a maid on yon bill-side, 
And she was fair to see— 

** Give me a kiss, fair maid,” I cried; 
“* Give me a gift,” said she. 


*- Sw within a purse I have, 
The purse is in a pack ; 

The purse in keeping lieth safe, 
On my good charger’s back. 


** And my good charger cometh not, 
While on the hill I roam; 

He lieth in his stall, I wot— 
My charger is at home.”’ 


“ And yet thou’dst have a kiss, good sir; 
M lips would give it thee, ; ‘ 

But they are locked full fast, good sir— 
My mother has the key; 


“ And my good mother is not here, 
While on the hill I roam; 
Just as your trusty steed, good sir, 
My mother is at home.’ 
Gorpon CAMPBELL. 


—Oncea Week. 
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HE London Spectator, whose arguments 
in behalf of the politicians we com- 
mented upon last week, thinks that the su- 
periority of men of affairs over those of 
science is established, because, while great 
discoverers are often forgotten, public lead- 
ers are firmiy fixed in men’s memory. No 
one will dispute that rulers and conquerors 
enlist the dramatic appreciation of the world, 
while the silent worker-out of principles is 
unknown or forgotten; but we cannot dis- 
cover how this fact affects the relative value 
of the services rendered by the two classes, 
while we do see in it why the world should 
amend its judgments and regulate its sympa- 
thies by means of a better knowledge. It 
has recently been frequently pointed out by 
philosophical writers that history, so called, is 
misnamed—that catalogues of kings, records 
of court intrigues, and annals of military 
movements, do not make history in any 
just sense. The estimation of these things 
needs to be lowered, and the public intelli- 
. gence brought to perceive that the genesis of 
principles, the growth of laws, the progress 
of thought, the development of society, con- 
stitute the only truly valuable portions of 
history. The current estimate of politicians 
in the past specially needs to be revised, be- 
cause the welfare of the future depends great- 
ly upon a marked subordination of this class. 
However important may have been the ser- 
vices of the politician in times gone by, we 
trust the days of his influence and power are 
numbered; we hope to see the decline of his 
star, and his eventual remanding to a second- 
ary place in the economy of society. 

At present the politician fills a place 
in the social horizon far transcending his 
importance. All the world hangs upon 
his doings, discusses his theories and his 
projects, watches his movements, listens to 
his utterances, and gossips about his in- 
trigues. Glance at things at Washington, 
and the relation of the press and of the 
whole public to the doings there! We see 
scores of correspondents transmitting to 
the journals in every section elaborate re- 
ports of idle personal squabbles in the con- 
gressional chambers. We find ponderous 
sheets and almost endless books and pam- 
phlets devoted to recording debates that, for 
the most part, relate to party discipline, to 
distribution of spoils, or to contests for office. 
Who shall or shall not be collector of the 
revenues at New York, or who shall dis- 
tribute the mails at Philadelphia—or some 
matter of similar import—is continually agi- 
tating the country from one end to the other. 
Issues of this character fill thousands of 
newspapers with rumors and discussions, 
load the mails with correspondence and 
pamphlet-speeches, keep busy an army of 
telegraph -reporters, and fix the attention 





of the whole nation upon the actors in the 
senseless struggle. Is there any thing else 
in the world so full of noise and sound, heat 
and agitation, in behalf of a matter so utterly 
insignificant? From the assembling of Con- 
gress until its adjournment, all its doings are 
watched with a public concern which, to the 
philosophical observer, is supremely absurd. 
Rarely, indeed, do the political doings at the 
Capitol involve issues of any real importance. 
There isa little tinkering of the tariff, and 
an immense gathering of representatives of 
all sorts of interests to secure the tinkering 
to their special advantage; there is a vast 
crowd of hungry office-seekers flowing into 
the lobbies of Congress and the antechambers 
of the departments; there are levées and din- 
ner-parties by the high officials; there are a 
great number of bills for the promotion of 
private ends continually urged upon the at- 
tention of the learned legislators; there are 
fierce debates between wise leaders that agi- 
tate each political faction to its centre; there 
are revelations of frauds, and explanations 
that explain them away, and more explana- 
tions that explain the explained ; there is an 
immense fund of gossip and scandal furnished 
for the delectation of idlers all over the land 
—and can any man say what there is more ? 
And the men who take part in this drama of 
fuss and fustian are held up as shining lights. 
There is scarcely an instance where one of 
them exhibits a scientific knowledge of the 
subjects which he discusses; rarely an oc- 
casion where one throws light upon any of 
the vexed social problems into which they 
thrust their crude legislation. Many of them 
have genius for debate; are brilliant leaders 
of faction; know admirably how to manage 
elections and create public opinién—but what 
statesman is identified with any principle ? 
Who is an acknowledged authority in politi- 
cal economy? Who has mastered the wages 
question? Who understands the operations 
of finance and the laws of money? Who even 
understands the principles of free government ? 
What politician, for instance, could have writ- 
ten Mill’s essay on Liberty? What politician 
anywhere analyzes, sifts, reaches the inner 
meaning? Who does or can expound or ex- 
plain primary principles in politics? They are 
almost altogether men who desire power ; who 
are enamoured of the public admiration that 
follows their useless vocation ; they are poli- 
ticians in that lower sense which means 
schemers and intriguers. In the future of 
America this class must be subordinated, 
if we hope to advance to a high plane of 
intellectual life. Men of ideas, of investiga- 
tion, of scientific training and thought, of 
philosophical analysis, must fill the higher 
places in public thought. The politicians 
must be accepted as the necessary instru- 
ments of administering government, but 
whose doings are worth little more the at- 
tention now bestowed upon them than are 
the enactments in a policecourt. We want 








men of high personal character for all official 
places ; but wise guidance for public action 
never did come from the political body, and 
henceforth we should look for it only to those 
who think out problems in their closets. 

In the administration of law we require men 
of the largest intellect and highest probity; 
if our judges may be called politicians, then 
in this direction politicians should suffer no 
abridgment of power nor decay of influence; 
but the judiciary is more scientific than 
political in its training; at least it commonly 
has and should have the exact scientific mind 
and the philosophical insight—and with these 
qualities we may safely intrust it with the 
highest public duty — the administration 
of justice. If it is argued that the makers 
of laws should have no secondary rank to 
those who administer laws, we reply that 
statute laws are commonly little more than the 
cumbersome experiments of politicians, while 
the common law is the embodiment of trained 
philosophical analysis, and is one of the few 
things from the past of endurable value, 
When the limited uses of government are 
recognized, the influence and the power of 
the politician subordinated, and the public 
intelligence directed to the study of principles 
rather than to the partisanship of factions, 
we may hope for a more healthy public senti- 
ment and a wiser public record. 


—— Nothing so much excited the indig- 
nation of Charles Dickens, on his first visit to 
this country, as the state and system of our 
prisons; the “American Notes” abound in 
harrowing tales of the cruelty dealt out to 
those whom he found incarcerated in the 
Tombs and in Philadelphia; and he took 
pride in pointing a contrast between English 
and American jails, wholly favorable to the 
former. That was more than thirty years 
ago; yet it is worth while to inquire, in this 
year of grace 1873, whether the English sys- 
tem of detention is quite perfect? Dr. Hes- 
sel, a young German pastor, who can claim 
some experience in the matter, has certainly 
made up his mind that itis not. This rever- 
end gentleman, being about to sail from Mar- 
gate, as the chaplain of a party of German 
emigrants, happened to be present when 
certain witnesses came down to recognize, if 
possible, the murderer of poor Harriet Bus- 
well, in Great Coram Street, on Christmas- 
eve; and, strangely enough, two of the wit- 
nesses pointed him out without hesitation as 
the criminal. Dr. Hessel was thereupon 
marched off to London by the police, and 
locked up in a Bow-Street cell. In vain he 
protested that, on the night of the murder, he 
lay ill in bed at an hotel distant from the soene 
of the crime, which he could prove, not only by 
his wife, but by half a dozen other witnesses. 
He must await the regular process of English 
law to vindicate his innocence. He found 
the regular process of English law to be any 
thing but comforting to a man falsely accused 
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of an odious outrage. The whole case might 
easily have been disposed of in two days, but 
the magistrate saw fit to draw it out to a fort- 
night. The suspicion against Dr. Hessel was 
of the slightest, yet he was treated like a man 
upon whom the gravest doubts weighed. In 
the first place, incarceration for a fortnight, 
on small proof, when a detention of a day or 
two would have been sufficient to clear up 
the matter, was bad enough. But how, dur- 
ing this fortnight, was the luckless pastor 
treated? A criminal convicted, condemned, 
and awaiting the scaffold, could not have suf- 
fered greater indignity and privation than 
this foreigner, the extreme improbability of 
whose guilt was evident to everybody from 
the first. He tells his own story with a sim- 
ple dignity and moderation which command 
respect. His cell was cold and comfortless, 
and contained neither bed nor blanket; the 
jailer at last magnanimously lent him an 
old blanket, which “smelt very badly in- 
deed.” The pastor used some of his Portu- 
guese books as a pillow. When he attempted 
to write, his fingers became so stiff from the 
cold that he had to desist and blow them. 
The jailer laid his dinner on the floor in a 
dirty tin box, without knife or fork; he had 
a bad cold, and, when he asked for a hand- 
kerchief, the attendant laughed in his face, 
and said, “Not allowed.” A badge with a 
number was fastened to his coat, and he rode 
back and forth from the court-room in a 
pitch-dark van. His meat and potatoes were 
always brought to him stone cold. He was 
stripped and examined, and not permitted to 
have his comb, lest hé should commit suicide 
with it; nor was he allowed to have any but- 
tons, lest he should swallow them and choke 
to death. This was endured for a fortnight, 
by which time it had fully appeared that Dr. 
Hessel was as innocent asa babe. There is 
surely something wrong in a system which 
admits of such an incident as this. It is but 
just to add that the case has brought the in- 
justice of it home to the English perception, 
and that all possible, in the shape of sub- 
scriptions, presents, payment of legal ex- 
penses, and certificates of innocence, has 
been done, to, in some sort, compensate the 
unfortunate parson for his grievances. 


The table of Illiteracy in the ninth 
census, appropriately colored black to denote 
the ignorance of each locality, reveals some 
startling and unexpected statistics concerning 
States generally considered the best educated. 
Perhaps a preliminary question might arise 
as to what is the true test of illiteracy; for, 
in some cases, the marshals returned, as il- 
literate, Chinese students, well versed in their 
own classics, but who had not yet acquired 
an English education; but such returns were 
quickly revised by the superintendent. Should 
attendance at school be recognized as the 
best test, we find that Massachusetts receives 
a darker average shade than New York, while 
Rhode Island and Connecticut cannot com- 








pare with Michigan or Iowa. During the last 
decade, some States have actually retrograded 
in the percentage of school attendance. Thus 
Massachusetts had twenty per cent. of her 
population at school in 1860, and only nine- 
teen per cent. in 1870; Rhode Island had 
eighteen per cent. in school ten years ago, 
and now only sixteen per cent. Not that 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island do not offer 
a free common school to every child within 
their limits, but that, within these ten years, 
a foreign population has crowded into these 
States that better appreciates a child who can 
win its bread and butter at an early age than 
one who can read and write. Wherever 
manufactories spread, and foreign populations 
crystallize around them, school attendance al- 
ways diminishes, and illiteracy grows. Rhode 
Island is the most ignorant of the North- 
ern States; and no one can have passed the 
numberless factories that line both banks 
of the Blackstone from Worcester to Provi- 
dence without recognizing the cause. It is 
a very significant fact that, in the census, 
the two maps of Wealth and Illiteracy open 
facing each other; and the yellow tinge of 
the former covers all parts of the country not 
tinted by the black of the latter. Wherever 
illiteracy flourishes, wealth ceases. to grow. 
On the north side of a line drawn through 
the middle of Virginia and Southern Illinois, 
property has accumulated at the rate of nearly 
a thousand dollars per capita, and nine-tenths 
of the children attend school. On the south 
side of that line, more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the population can neither read nor 
write, while wealth does not amount to over 
three hundred and fifty dollars a head. The 
two great facts of education and property on 
the one side; of ignorance and poverty on the 
other, are conterminous throughout the whole 
country, and in all the statistical maps of the 
census. Iowa has less than four per cent. of 
her population over ten years of age who can- 
not write; Michigan just four per cent., and 
New York five; and neither of these States 
has any pauper element outside of its cities, 
while Louisiana has thirty-eight per cent. of 
her population unable to write, and South 
Carolina has forty-one; and both hold a per- 
centage of poverty, in country as in city, that 
sadly corresponds to that of ignorance. 
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We have always had a good opin- 
ion of California, notwithstanding that she 
has made heavy demands on our credulity. 
The country that produces more gold, vege- 
tables, fruits, and wine, to the acre than any 
other part of the continent, is worthy of an 
unlimited degree of respect. Hitherto we 
have given credence to all the stories she has 
sent us of her wonderful resources and her 
unexampled growth. We have put faith in 
her Sierra Nevadas and her Yosemites, her 
big trees and her big bears; but now, that 
she asks us to believe that she has raised 








a “genuine mermaid,” she rather transcends 
our powers of belief. Had she reported the 
catching of the sea-serpent or the finding of 
the Wandering Jew, we might have swallowed 
the story ; but the mermaid’s tale is too fishy 
for our digestion. We have not yet forgotten 
how Barnuin played that joke on a long-suf- 
fering public, and how he afterward gloried 
in it. No, Dame California, we don’t believe 
in your mermaiden, whose “nose is a com- 
bination of the Roman and the snub ;”’ whose 
“ queer-looking head is adorned with long and 
broad ears ;” whose “cerebellum and Adam’s 
apple are very prominent ;” whose “arms are 
long, and terminate in long claws, consisting 
of four fingers and a thumb, with the sharp- 
est of nails,” and whose “ tail is covered with 
scales.” Better leave inventions of this sort 
to the “ great showman.” 

It is encouraging, for those who 
are waiting for a good Portuguese dictionary, 
to know that the elaborate and exhaustive 
work begun By the Academy of Sciences, at 
Lisbon, about one hundred years ago, has 
just reached the fourth letter of the alphabet. 
If a like rapid progress be made during the 
next few centuries, we may reasonably hope 
that the volume will approach completion 
about a. p. 2600! Whether the numerous 
vocabulary of words connected with monarchy 
and imperialism will not be relegated to the 
obsolete list before that time is a question 
which, in the light of recent events in Spain, 
must give the compilers no little anxiety of 
mind. 





The advocates of women’s rights 
will derive a deal of satisfaction from the ap- 
parent progress of their cause in the West. 
Massachusetts will snub them in vain if they 
succeed in persuading the people of the great 
interior States that their claims are founded 
on justice. Indiana, which appears to be 
taking the lead in the “new departure,” has 
passed a bill in the Lower House of its Legis- 
ture, providing that women shall be eligible 
for any office filled by election of the General 
Assembly or by appointment of the governor. 
It is by no means certain that the Senate will 
regard the act as favorably as the House haa 
done, nor that the governor will approve it if 
passed ; but, if it should happen to become a 
law, we shall look for an hegira from spinster- 
burdened Massachusetts, compared with which 
the flight of the Tartar tribe, made famous by 
De Quincey, was an every-day occurrence. 
The Hoosier State will be taken by storm, 
and mankind, within her limits, downtrodden 
forever. We fear that her legislators know 
not what they do. 

Philosophers tell us that curiosity 
is resolvable into the desire of knowledge. 
This may be true in a general sense; but, 
when we see the crowds in our streets at- 
tracted by the veriest puerilities, blocking 
the way and gaping at they know not what, 
just because they see other people doing 90, 
we are inclined to think that a new definition 
should be invented to fit their particular case. 
Naturalists tell us that the wild-turkey is 
blessed with an immoderate curiosity ; and 
he who has hunted ducks along the seaboard 
knows how easily the simple birds are tolled 
shoreward by the antics of a trained dog on 
the beach. People pity these poor fowl, and 
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call them foolish, yet they are miracles of 
sagacity and shrewdness compared with the 
human dupes to be seen in an hour’s walk on 
Broadway. A toy-pedler, exhibiting a somer- 
saulting doll upon a tray, will achieve a suc- 
cess that will put to shame the duck-hunter; 
and a quack, with infallible nostrums for sale, 
needs but to dress in an outré style, or to 
gesticulate wildly, to draw together a crowd 
that will completely block the thoroughfare. 
Nor are the gaping crowds altogether made 
up of street-idlers, for well-dressed men may 
be seen not infrequently struggling with rag- 
ged boys to get sight of the antics of a 
mountebank. We do not intend to attempt 
an analysis of this peculiar phase of human 
nature. That we leave to those better quali- 
fied ; but we wish to express our conviction 
that, if this peculiar illustration of curiosity, 
which seems to be common to our race and 
to the animal kingdom, be defined to be akin 
to the desire of knowledge, it is time our 
moral dictionary were revised. 
The Liturgy of the Episcopal 

Church contains a prayer against sudden 
death, and, although the English chancellor, 
Lord Campbell, prayed for and was granted 
that end, most people, having in view their 
own unfitness for the last journey without 
preparation, and the awful shock which their 
death without warning may occasion to those 
who hold them dear, heartily respond to the 
petition against it, ‘Good Lord deliver us.” 
The many recent sudden deaths suggest the 
expediency of persons, especially when past 
middle life, subjecting themselves to care- 
ful medical examination, with the view of 
avoiding every course calculated to aggra- 
vate their special weakness. There are, for 
instance, thousands having disease of the 
heart, who reach a green old age, enjoy- 
ing meanwhile excellent health, simply be- 
cause their weak point has been discovered 
early, and due precaution taken. When some 
years ago an eminent lawyer had to undergo 
an operation, he, to the astonishment of every 
one, who had supposed him a strong man, 
suddenly collapsed. It was then found that 
he had been a prey to that insidious foe, 
“fatty degeneration of the heart,” and the 
excitement attending the operation had so 
much effect upon the diseased organ that it 
produced death ; whereas had the existence of 
the disease been suspected, the operation would 
have not have been performed without such 
precautionary measures as would, in all prob- 
ability, have rendered its success little haz- 
ardous. “Know thyself” is advice as ap- 
plicable to body as to mind. 

- “If criticism should ever rise to 
the dignity of a science,” says the 
Review, “we shall discover some infallible 
gauge of literary merit which will immediate- 
ly detect lurking genius in the most imprac- 
ticable disguises,” It then proceeds to tell 
us that, as the one real virtue is force—illus- 
trated by Herbert Spencer’s theory that the 
law of every phenomenon throughout the uni- 
verse, including all spiritual and intellectual 
as well as physical phenomena, may beultimate- 
ly stated as corollaries from the primary law 
of force—we have only to discover the amount 
of force in a literary production to determine 
its relative place. “If, for example, Shake- 





speare’s brain did an amount of work equal to 
ten foot-pounds in composing the soliloquy of 
Hamlet, and Goethe’s did an amount equal to 
five of the same units in composing Mignen’s 
song in “ Wilhelm Meister,” then the merit 
of the soliloquy is precisely double that of 
the song.” With this rule duly formulated, 
everybody may become a critic, and measure, 
with a great deal of exactness, the relative 
merits of different writers. The occupation 
of the professional critic would depart, a vast 
amount of intellectual confusion in estimat- 
ing literary rank would cease, and everybody 
come to understand everybody else. In order 
to facilitate the operation, a patent gauge 
must needs be invented; this should accom- 
pany every book, and hang before every pulpit 
and rostrum, in order to give inquisitive folk a 
ready measure of the ability that enters into 
each performance. Such a gauge would prove 
a good substitute for the lorgnette at the the- 
atre and opera —thereby affording people 
something to do between the acts in compar- 
ing records and debating relative accuracy of 
each gauge. Only let us once find out how 
to measure force, and all the rest will be easy 
work. 

The Pall-Mall Gazette quotes, with 
surprise, from “‘a most dispassionate and im- 
partial criticism” in the American Law Re- 
view upon the recent “ Alabama” adjustment, 
that “the arbitration has left the two nations 
more ready for war upon any substantial pre- 
text than they had been at any previous time 
since the close of the insurrection.” We, for 
our part, can see no just ground upon which 
this opinion is based. There is a class here 
who feel a chronic irritation toward England, 
and who let no occasion slip by without ex- 
pressing it ; but this class is not more numer- 
ous now than formerly, while their influence 
is certainly less. Outside of the Irish popu- 
lation, their numbers yearly decrease. 

Why women dress in styles that 
men do not admire, while always struggling to 
win the admiration of men, is a problem that 
we often find people puzzling over. Women 
dress for each other, says one writer; men 
never notice the details of their dress, the 
pattern of their silks, the color of their rib- 
bons; they merely take in the general ef- 
fect, and quite as often detest as admire it. 
What the woman thinks of when she pur- 
chases an article of apparel, so we are told, is 
the admiration or envy it will create in the 
minds of her rivals. These are sometimes 
the motives ; but it is always a misplaced ex- 
pectation, for if men dislike women’s fashions, 
women are merciless in their criticisms of each 
other’s taste. The truth, we apprehend, is 
this: women dress to gratify their natural 
instincts; they have love of color, of dis- 
play, of ornamentation, and they experience 
delight in decorating themselves in styles that 
tickle their own fancy, and no doubt they are 
perplexed to find their efforts so little appre- 
viated by the other sex. 

- A correspondent writes, in reply to 
the letter we recently printed, accusing us of 
as error’in the designation of St. John’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, that “I would like to in- 
form ‘an Edinburgh Episcopalian’ that at 
Inverness, in Scotland, there is a beautiful 
cathedral belonging to the Episcopalians, and 





I think, also, there is one in another diocese 
in Scotland, but of this I am not sure, while 
in Edinburgh plans have been prepared by 
Sir Gilbert Scott for the erection of one of 
magnificent proportions, a legacy having been 
left for that purpose by Miss Walker.” Our 
correspondent’s communication affords us the 
opportunity to say that Dean Ramsay, only a 
few weeks before his death, officiated at the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone of this 
cathedral. 

A few weeks ago we published a 
communication concerning the shapeless pile 
of stone at our national capital, called by 
courtesy the Washington Monumeat, and sug- 
gested editorially that the thing be pulled 
down and a new beginning made. Since then 
numerous plans have been offered by different 
journals for the utilization of the obelisk as 
it now stands, one of which, contributed to a 
Washington newspaper by some patriot un- 
known to fame, bears the stamp of originality, 
if not of common-sense. The writer pro- 
poses, instead of completing it on the original 
plan, to finish it with “an appropriate entab- 
lature, and, upon its top, to provide for the 
constant burning of a fire, that shall never be 
extinguished while the republic shall exist.” 
He also suggests that this perpetual fire shall 
be “ watched and ‘tended by a few war-worn 
veterans, from year to year and from century 
to century.” The idea, although borrowed 
from one of the poetical traditions of the 
Natchez Indians, will strike the general public 
as novel; and, certainly, it stamps its au- 
thor as a patriot without alloy; but we ask 
the privilege of adding a single amendment. 
In the great Boston conflagration the heaviest 
granite walls crumbled into sand before the 
flames: agree to make the fire on the Wash- 
ington Monument hot enough to resolve the 
stump, in a similar way, into its original ele- 
ments, and we will advocate an appropriation 
for combustible material enough to keep 
those “ war-worn veterans” busier for twen- 
ty-four hours than ever before in their lives. 

Despite the efforts of the German 
Government, emigration from the dominions 
of William I. has materially increased during 
the past year. The military régime has rather 
added to than lightened its burdens since the 
great war; and this continues to be, as for- 
merly, the predominant cause of the exodus. 
The contrast between the Germans and the 
French as to emigration is striking ; for no 
amount of national misfortune, heavy taxa- 
tion, low wages, failure of crops, or army con- 
scription, can drive the French in any consid- 
erable numbers from their foyers. In 1872 
no fewer than eighty thousand Germans em- 
barked from Bremen, and sixty thousand 
from Hamburg, for the United States and 
South America. . While such multitudes of 
sturdy sinews and peaceable, orderly people, 
are unquestionably of great advantage to our 
development, they are by so much a very se- 
rious loss to their own country. But the 
cost of living has doubled in Germany since 
1867, while wages have advanced but very 
little in the farming districts. In the cities 
the burden of existence has become not less 
oppressive. A high Prussian authority says 
that the families of the lower class in Berlin 
are steadily being forced downward in the 
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scale of comfortable and healthful living, in- 
asmuch as rents are rising with great rapidity, 
some house-rents having increased more than 
eleven hundred per cent, in thirty years. The 
inevitable result of this instability in rents is 
that, from being a settled and home-loving 
people, the Berliners of humble condition are 
becoming restless, moving from place to place 
as they are driven out by high rents, and liv- 
ing always in uncertainty and instability of 
occupation. It is said that nearly the whole 
population of Berlin, on the average, move in 
the course of a twelvemonth; that is, that 
nearly two hundred thousand dwellings change 
hands in that period. This cause undoubted- 
ly stimulates, to only a less extent than the 
oppressive military system, the fever to emi- 
grate to lands of higher wages and Jess des- 
potic systems. 

We have had the irritable Hamlet 
from Mr. Macready; the ponderous Hamlet 
from Mr. Forrest ; the eccentric Hamlet from 
Mr. Fechter; and now we have the pulpit 
Hamlet from Mr. Bellew. Mr. Bellew is a 
very good reader, say the English press. Pos- 
sibly; but who is a judge of good reading? 
How many people have made reading a study ? 
How many are capable of saying whether a 
man reads accurately or not? And, if the 
London Times did really say, vide Mr. Bel- 
lew’s advertisements, that his reading of Ham- 
let was “redolent of genius and research,” 
then the judgment of the Times is as eccen- 
tric as its language. Mr. Bellew introduces 
stage business in his readings, and attempts 
to carry the dramatic action of the play on 
in his own person, and so succeeds in inter- 
esting his auditors ; but as a reader, pure and 
simple, he is really bad. In style he is very 
preachy; poor Hamlet’s ghost often suffers 
at the hands of his representative, but rarely 
does he get so mouthy and preachy as in Mr. 
Bellew’s delivery. Of course, many of Ham- 
let’s lines are well delivered ; but, then, many 
of them are not. He talks about the player 
being in “a dream of passion ;” obviously 
Hamlet is speaking about the actor express- 
ing all the emotion of passion in a dream, or 
an assumption of passion ; hence the empha- 
sis falls on the word dream. We should not 
mention this if it were Mr. Bellew’s only in- 
stance of false read’ng. 

From many quarters comes the cry 
for work for women; and from other quarters 
comes, no less urgently, the ery for women for 
work. Would it be believed by those who 
talk so much about the few avenues of female 
employment that a city like New York is al- 
most without nurses for the sick? There are 
no means for training nurses, and no trained 
nurses excepting the few who have gathered 
an imperfect empirical experience. In our 
hospitals the sick are dying for need of that 
careful attendance which often is more po- 
tent than the physician’s drug in bringing 
back the ill from death’s door. To remedy 
this evil, a number of ladies have organized 
into an association, the object of which is to 
form a training-school for the purposes we 
shave indicated. The physicians attached to 
Bellevue Hospital have codperated in the 
movement; they will educate the nurses by 
lectures, by bedside instructions, and will give 
diplomas to those who graduate. The hospital 





commissioners approve, and will surrender 
certain wards in Bellevue for the purpose. 
To carry out this project money is needed— 
some twenty thousand dollars; to this sum 
we may feel confident the charitable will sub- 
scribe. Women also are needed to come for- 
ward for the good work. Here, now, is a 
profession suitable to woman, in which great 
service would be rendered the country—for 
not only is it difficult to get nurses for hospi- 
tals, but for private families; and it will be 
interesting to watch the alacrity with which 
hosts of female laborers will enter the field. 

Caroline Chesebro, for many years 
a contributor to leading American periodicals, 
and author of several novels of reputation, is 
recently deceased. Although a frequent con- 
tributor to the pages of the Journal, it was 
never our fortune to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of this lady, who lived in modest 
retirement, and has died almost without pub- 
lic notice or comment. And yet Miss Chese- 
bro, who has made valuable contributions to 
American literature, just missed becoming 
one of its most shining lights. Miss Chese- 
bro’s art was admirable; her invention good ; 
her insight into character excellent; her style 
smooth and choice; but her imagination was 
repressed by a taste too cold and severe. A 
little over a year ago, we drew a comparison 
between her novel “The Foe in the House- 
hold” and Charles Reade’s “A Terrible 
Temptation,” the leading idea of the two 
books having a certain resemblance. We 
then pointed out that Miss Chesebro’s novel 
was a higher and a more artistic perform- 
ance; that it exhibited better knowledge 
and workmanship than the story of her great 
rival—and yet, for lack of that touch of ge- 
nius which vivifies and compels the attention 
and sympathy of the world, it met with only 
a moderate success, while Reade’s story was 
the talk of the country. 





iterary Hotes. 


Rk. SAMUEL HAZARD’S ‘Santo Do- 
mingo, Past and Present’? (Harpers), 

is a book which would be most useful at any 
time ; but at the present moment it is especial- 
ly valuable. For two years we have all been 
eagerly discussing matters connected with the 
southern island, and we have not been with- 
out data from which to form our opinions, 
But the facts have been presented to us in 
such a shape that they had either the char- 
acter of an official report—than which we 
know no form of reading more likely to repel 
seekers after information—or of ex-parte tes- 
timony from interested writers. This volume 
is free from both objections. It gives us the 
results of quite unprejudiced observation, by 
an author who is very far from being a special 
pleader for Santo Domingo, yet has enough 
breadth of view to see all that is good, and 
charity enough to show us the remote causes 
of much that is bad, in theisland. Mr. Haz- 
ard’s book is really filled, from cover to cover, 
with information of every kind; and we do 
not well see how an ordinary observer, after 
so short a term of residence, could have writ- 
ten a more exhaustive work. If we were 
criticising only its literary merits, we should 
certainly find fault with the somewhat “ news- 
paperish”’ style in which much of it is written 
—we must coin a word to indicate that re- 





markable form of expression which is unfor- 
tunately becoming known as that of “the 
special correspondent.’”” But the worth of 
this volume is found in its store of facts, and 
we are sufficiently thankful for these. Mr. 
Hazard’s synopsis of the history of Santo Do- 
mingo has especially pleased us ; and we would 
call the attention of his readers to the great 
service he has done to his subject in giving 
us, at the beginning of his book, an almost 
complete bibliography of the island—an in- 
valuable aid to those who wish to go further 
than this volume carries them. We do not 
think the “* Notes on Hayti,’? which end the 
book, will give that offence to some readers 
which Mr. Hazard seems to fear ; at all events, 
it has never been our fortune to meet with any 
one who was disposed to put the affairs of the 
Haytian state in a more favorable light than 
that which he throws upon them; any rea- 
sonable candor must show their helpless con- 
dition, and make us all, like Mr. Hazard, 
“ardently hope to see a change for the bet- 
ter.” 


Turgénieff’s ‘‘On the Eve,” translated by 
Mr. C. E. Turner, and published, as a volume 
of the excellent “ Leisure-Hour Series,” by 
Messrs. Holt & Williams, is a story of much 
slighter construction than any previous work 
of the Russian novelist. Its plot, indeed, is 
so light and simple, amd its whole plan is so 
unproductive of thought, as to make it convey 
an impression of aimlessness, quite foreign to 
the rest of Turgénieff’s writings. A Russian 
girl, a member of a somewhat commonplace 
family, spending the summer at their country- 
house near Moscow, after rejecting the love of 
a young sculptor whose whimsicalities give 
the vivacious element to the story, and after 
treating with a little less indifference the ad- 
dresses of a very worthy and estimable scholar 
who also seeks her hand, falls in love with a 
Bulgarian patriot, who is studying at Moscow, 
and there nursing his dreams of freeing his 
native country from the Turks. They secretly 
make known their love to one another, and 
she agrees to become his wife, and accom-. 
pany him on his chosen mission of patriot- 
ism whenever the time shall come. He ma- 
tures his plans at Moscow, and her family go 
into the city, to their winter-residence, just as 
he has decided upon the time for his departure. 
They are secretly married, and are about to go 
to Bulgaria, when he is suddenly seized with 
serious illness. Her devotion to him now 
causes all to be discovered ; but her father is, 
with some difficulty, reconciled with his son- 
in-law, and, on the latter’s recovery, the hus- 
band and wife leave Russia for the south—he 
with broken constitution and lingering traces 
of disease. The journey greatly enfeebles him ; 
and, when they reach Venice, where they await 
an emissary from the Bulgarian patriots, the 
hero sinks rapidly. He dies just as the emis- 
sary arrives—‘‘ on the eve”’ of the accomplish- 
ment of all his plans. Those who read this 
synopsis—unjust, as all synopses are—will see 
that there is little in the plot of this story 
to be compared with the constructive ability 
shown in some former works of its author; 
and that its chief merits must lie elsewhere. 
They are to be sought rather in the picture 
the book gives us of an ordinary Russian life, 
in one or two good types of Slavic character, 
and in a general simplicity, which does not 
fail to give the book a certaincharm. At the 
same time, we must confess that we laid down 
the little volume with a feeling that we had 
gained no result from it—no new insight or 
suggestion or thought. It had given us & 
pleasant hour’s reading, such as it will give, 
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we are sure, to every one—but that was all. 
The purpose and power that distinguish others 
of Turgénieff’s works seem wanting in it. 


We always regret the appearance of a bitter 
or ill-natured theological polemic, no matter 
from what sect it comes, or what sincere pur- 
pose may have actuated its production. It 


, seems to us astep backward, against that prog- 


ress which is tending to broaden us all, as 
well as to push us on. It may be trite enough 
to say that mere bitterness injures a cause— 
but it is true. We are sorry to find » type of 
the style of writing to which, for these rea- 
sons, we can offer least welcome, in ‘* My Cler- 
ical Friends”—an anonymous English work, 
republished here by the Catholic Publication 
Society. It is a violent and bitter attack upon 
the clergy of the Anglican Church, and of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in general, by 
one who represents himself as a convert from 
their faith to the Church of Rome. Among 
the earnest and temperate books issued by the 
Publication Society, it is not often we find 
such a volume as this. We willingly confess 
that polemic literature quite as narrow and 
bitter has emanated from the clergy attacked 
by the anonymous author, but we had begun 
to fancy that this fashion of theological strife 
was dying out. Utterly unbiassed by ties of 
any sect ourselves, we lament such a spirit 
equally in all; and, looking upon warfare of 
such a nature with impartial mind, we can- 
not fail to see that it makes no converts to any 
doctrine, puts an end to every chance of agree- 
ment, and weakens its side, just as a stream 
of angry epithets from the mouth of a dispu- 
tant will inevitably bring his arguments inte 
contempt. We cannot help commending to 
the anonymous author of this work a remark 
once made to us by a prominent editor and 
critic (himself, by-the-way, a Catholic, and 
speaking in this instance of a Catholic work), 
who said that a certain book would be far 
stronger if its author did not “ write as though 
he were so very red in the face.’’ 


Here is a new example of the infinite divisi- 
vility of human opinion. In a little volume 
called “Modern Diabolism” (J. H. Miller, 
publisher), Mr. M. J. Williamson, though he 
most strongly objects to being called a spiritist 
—or spiritualist, to use the ordinary form— 
nevertheless proposes a new theory of spirit- 
ism, and one as remarkable as it is unsatisfac- 
tory to the ordinary mind. Mr. Williamson 
thinks we really receive communications from 
the other world, but that, instead of being 
from our dead relatives and friends, or from 
Franklin, Washington, or others, who, in the 
other life, have abandoned that decorum which 
distinguished them in this—these communica- 
tions really come from “ demons’’—bad and 
malicious spirits who, with fiendish ingenuity, 
find out a sufficient number of facts to enable 
them to personate those dear to us—‘‘ and the 
same with intent to deceive.” Thus Mr. Wil- 
liamson, who has all the practical turn of mind 
necessary for an out-and-out skeptic, had his 
thoughts been turned in that direction, was 
visited by a spirit pretending to be that of his 
sister; but with such skill did he cross-exam- 
ine, browbeat, and pull to pieces, this impos- 
tor, that she was compelled to show that she 
was some one else. Against others he made 
an equally brave stand, and discovered a state 
of affairs in the abode of these demons quite 
terrible to contemplate. He vigorously attacks 
spiritists of the ordinary belief, and writes 
with really cool and able argument against 
their theories. This is perhaps well; but, as 
for his own convictions, we willingly resign 
them entirely to him; for, to those of us who 





have not the time and skill to detect their im- 
postures, the idea of these ingenious demons 
falsifying our family history must always pre- 
sent something a trifle unpleasant and cheer- 
less, 


We know of no better way to call renewed 
attention to the excellent ‘‘ Half-hour Recrea- 
tions in Popular Science,” published by Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, than to mention 
the fact that Dr. Carpenter’s already well- 
known lectures on the “* Unconscious Action 
of the Brain,’’ and “Epidemic Delusions,” 
have been selected to form the sixth pamphlet 
of the series. Dr. Carpenter’s clear and able 
essays have seldom had more important sub- 
jects than these, and they have never treated 
any topics with more of that peculiar power 
that characterizes the modern masters of sci- 
ence—that has made them masters also of per- 
haps the most fascinating branch of literature 
that the present gives us. We have spent a 
half-hour that was better than mere recreation 
over the contents of this little book, and we 
are ready to welcome many more of its kind. 


The service done by Messrs. Holt & Wil- 
liams, in republishing in this country the Fort- 
nightly Review, at a price which will bring it 
within everybody’s reach, will be widely ap- 
preciated. The Fortnightly is one of the best 
of the English periodicals of its class, and in it 
have been published some of the best essays 
of the most popular and famous of contempo- 
rary writers. Its readers will remember among 
its contributors Herbert Spencer, William Mor- 
ris, Professor Tyndall, Sefior Castelar, and 
others whose reputations equal those of the 
men we have selected thus at random. 





Scientific Hotes. 


fae a paper, by Fernand Papillon, which 
appeared in the February number of 
Tue Porvutar Sorence Montaty, we condense 
the following facts regarding animal heat and 
life: All animals have a temperature above 
that of the gaseous or fluid media in which 
they live. Warm-blooded animals maintain 
an almost constant temperature in all latitudes 
and climates, while that of the so-called cold- 
blooded animals follows the variations of the 
surrounding medium, keeping, however, a few 
degrees higher than it. The temperature of 
the human body, taken at the root of the 
tongue or armpit, is about 97° Fahr., and 
that of birds about 105° Fahr. The skin 
of man is the coolest part of his body, 
while the brain is cooler than the viscera of 
the trunk, and the cellular tissue than the 
muscles. The vital fluid is chilled in passing 
through the lungs ; hence the temperature of 
the left cavities of the heart is lower than that 
of the right by about two-tenths of a degree. 
Animal heat may be accounted for by the 
double combustion of carbon first, and then 
hydrogen ; and this combustion differs mainly 
from that of a lighted candle or bit of wood, in 
that it is merely less violent. From a most 
thorough and complete course of experiment, 
the conclusion is reached that there is no cen- 
tral organ for feeding this vital fire, every an- 
atomical element performing its part—that is, 
supplying its due share of carbon first, and 
then hydrogen. A man, weighing one hun- 
dred and thirty-two pounds, burns, in twen- 
ty-four hours, at the average temperature of 
Paris, nearly eleven ounces of carbon and 
eleven-fourteenths ounce of hydrogen, and 
thus develops three thousand two hundred 
and ninety-seven heat-units. During this time 





he loses, through the lungs and skin, two and 
three-quarter pounds of watery vapor, which 
takes six hundred and ninety-seven heat-units. 
The heat-units developed by a man of average 
weight, in the climate of France, represent an 
amount of heat sufficient to raise seven gal- 
lons of water to the boiling-point. As the 
heat produced by animals is the source of all 
their movements, the mechanical labor they 
perform is merely a transformation of heat- 
force into muscular action. But all the heat 
generated by these internal fires is not trans- 
formed into motion, as a large proportion of it 
is wasted by transpiration through the skin, 
by touch, and especially by radiation, since 
the body must be kept at a constant tempera- 
ture, though often subjected to different de- 
grees of refrigeration. Yet, so perfect are the 
arrangements for the utilization of this heat- 
force in the animal, that, while the best-made 
steam-engines only utilize twelve one-hun- 
dredths of the disposable force, the muscular 
system of man accounts for eighteen one-hun- 
dredths. 


The movement already noticed in the 
Journal, of the United Scientific Societies in 
England to induce the government to under- 
take the expense of an arctic exploring expe- 
dition, is already well advanced. We learn, from 
Nature, that Sir Henry Rawlinson will address 
a letter to the president of the Royal Society, 
urging that that body take the lead in advo- 
cating the cause. In the mean time, it is 
stated that Mr. Leigh Smith proposes to un- 
dertake a third voyage of arctic discovery in 
the spring. He has a fine, strong steamer, the 
Diana, well adapted for the purpose, and will 
undoubtedly achieve all that can be done in 
the way of discovery in the Spitzbergen seas 
during the season of 1878, Mr. Smith having 
now become a veteran arctic voyager. In 
1871 he made the most remarkable voyage in 
that direction since 1707, discovering a large 
extent of coast-line, both on the north and 
south sides of Northeast Land. He also at- 
tained the highest latitude that has been 
reached in a ship, except by Scoresby and the 
Swedes. In 1872, during a second expedition, 
he succeeded in taking a very important series 
of observations of sea-temperatures at various 
depths. The anticipated expedition in 1873 
will be more fully equipped, and undertaken 
in a steamer instead of a sailing-vessel. 


The English Mechanic notices certain ex- 
periments recently conducted by Dr. H. Au- 
bert, with a view to determining the amount 
of carbonic acid excreted by the skin. Aubert 
placed the subject in a close box, accurately 
adapted to the neck, but having attached to it 
tubes for the entrance and exit of air, the lat- 
ter being connected with an apparatus for the 
analysis of the air containing the products of 
cutaneous transpiration. As the result of this 
analysis, it was determined that, in twenty- 
four hours, there was eliminated from the 
whole surface of the body, | elow the neck, an 
average of 59.79 grains of carbonic acid, the 
maximum amount being 97.27, and the min- 
imum 85.51 grains. If to this amount be added 
that from the head, the whole may be reck- 
oned at about sixty grains. It was discovered, 
in the course of these experiments, that tem- 
perature causes a considerable variation. In 
the record above given the average tempera- 
ture was about 86° Fahr. The amount of car- 
bonic acid eliminated increases with the in- 
creased temperature of the enclosed body. 
This advance ranges from about thirty-six 
grains, at a temperature of 85° Fabr., to fifty- " 
nine grains, at a temperature of 91° Wahr. 
When compared with the total loss of car- 
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bonic acid, in the twenty-four hours, by the 
lungs, which amounts to nine hundred and 
thirty grains, the proportion thrown off by the 
skin may be almost disregarded. 


Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, has received a letter from Cyrus W. 
Field, stating that all announcements of im- 
portant astronomical observations or discov- 
eries will be received and transmitted by the 
Atlantic cable free of charge. So generous a 
recognition of the claims of science is worthy 
of especial notice. We learn that the precise 
details of the arrangement are not yet fully es- 
tablished, but it is probable that all important 
discoveries in America, such as comets, plan- 
ets, ete., will be communicated by telegraph 
to the Smithsonian Institution, which will at 
once forward them to the observatories in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. Similar 
discoveries in Europe will in like manner and 
under the same condition be forwarded to this 
country. In noticing this important action of 
the Telegraph Company, the editor of Nature 
commends the enlightened liberality of the 
directors for thus aiding in the scientific work 
of the day, adding that “it is to be hoped that 
the inland American lines, as well as those in 
Europe, will not be behind in their codpera- 
tion, so as to make it an absolutely free inter- 
change from one country to the other.” 


M. Doray, in a note to the Moniteur Scien- 
tifique, states that he has successfully treated 
fever cases with a preparation from the leaves 
of Zaurus nobilis, and this, too, in certain in- 
stances where sulphate of quinine failed to 
afford relief. He points out the advantages of 
his method in cheapness, etc., and mentions 
that, out of thirty-four cases, he has effected 
twenty-four cures. So important a discovery 
is this regarded that the Paris Academy of 
Medicine have appointed a commission to ex- 
periment on the properties of this new drug. 
The result of these observations will be await- 
ed with very general interest, particularly in 
this country, where, in certain localities, qui- 
nine has come to be regarded as a regular arti- 
cle of diet. 


Dr, Thompson’s “‘ History of Chemistry” 
contains the following respecting the death of 
M. A. Berthollet, son of the eminent French 
chemist. It certainly affords a marked instance 
of “the ruling passion strong in death :” 
“Retiring to a small room, he locked the 
door, closed up every chink and crevice which 
might admit the air, carried writing-materials 
to a table, on which he placed a second-watch, 
and then seated himself before it. He now 
marked precisely the hour, and lighted a basin 
of charcoal beside him. He continued to note 
down the series of sensations he then experi- 
enced in succession, detailing the approach and 
rapid progress of delirium, until, as time went 
on, the writing became confused and illegible, 
and the young victim dropped dead upon the 
floor.” 


We learn, from Nature, that a work of con- 
siderable importance—a geological map of 
Australia and Tasmania—has recently been 
commenced by Mr. R. Brough Smyth, secre- 
tary of the mining department of the Austra- 
lian Government, which, when finished, will 
be of great value, not only to the colony, but 
to the whole scientific world. In the prosecu- 
tion of this work Mr. Smyth has the cordial 
support and approval of the Minister of Mines, 
and will be aided by the surveyors-general of 
the colonies, who have already in their pos- 
session many reports relative to the rock-for- 
mations of their colonies and districts. 





At a late meeting of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, Mr. Hind read a paper relating to 
the solar eclipse of the year 2151. The watch- 
dogs of the English Treasury will be doubtless 
pleased to learn that, though this eclipse will 
not be total in London, it will be so in Shef- 
field, and hence there will be no call for an 
appropriation to defray the expenses of an ex- 
pedition to the South-Sea Islands or Kam- 
chatka in the year 2151. 


In Prussia one hundred marriages produce, 
on an average, four hundred and sixty chil- 
dren; in France only three hundred. In the 
former country the yearly excess of births over 
deaths is thirteen thousand for every million 
of inhabitants ; while in France it is only two 
thousand four hundred. At these rates of in- 
erease the population of Prussia should be 
doubled in forty years, and that of France in 
one hundred and fifty years. 


The telegraphic communication now estab- 
lished between London and Sydney, Australia, 
is said to be a great success, although the cost 
of a message—ten shillings per word—is so 
great as to render private intercourse almost 
impossible. 


Hon. P. W. Chandler is to refit, at an ex- 
pense of from eight to ten thousand dollars, 
Massachusetts Hall, Bowdoin College, as a 
natural history museum, in memory of the late 
Professor Cleaveland. 


The work on the west heading of the 
Hoosac Tunnel has lately been retarded by 
the opening of large pockets of water, which 
enters the tunnel in such quantities as to keep 
the miners completely drenched. 





Bome and Foreign Hotes. 


.. Spielhagen’s latest novel is entitled “* Ul- 
timo,” though it will probably not be his last. 


.. It is said that two lineal descendants of 
Genghis Khan, the terrible Tartar conqueror 
of the twelfth century, are officers of high rank 
in the Russian army. 


.. With the venerable Dr. Lushington, who 
was buried the other day in London, died the 
unsavory secret, if there were a secret, which 
Mrs. Stowe tried so hard to drag to light. It 
is said that he left nothing behind giving in- 
formation on the matter. 


.. Dominico Mauro, who was widely known 
and greatly respected throughout Europe as 
poet and patriot, and as one of the leading 
members of the Liberal arty in Italy, died at 
Florence on the 18th of. January, of cancer, 
after a long and painful illness. 


.. Mr. Schaper’s model for the Goethe 
monument at Berlin has been accepted. It 
represents Goethe in a standing posture on a 
round pedestal, with the figures of Lyric 
Poetry, Tragedy, and Natural Science. The 
monument is to be placed in the Thiergarten, 
— the face turned toward the Konigsgratzer 

trasse. 


.. The last act of “‘that most lamentable 
tragedy”? of MocFarland-Richardson was en- 
acted in Indianapolis on Friday of last week. 
The Supreme Court of Indiana confirmed the 
= of the court below, granting Mrs. 
ite arland a divorce, so that her death-bed 
marriage with Richardson was ‘legal. 


.. The & r advises Brigham Young, 
instead of hunting for a new solitude in the 
interior of our continent, to purchase some 
right little tight little island in the South Pa- 
cific, where he can set up an independent sov- 
ereignty, and practise polygamy to his heart’s 
content, without danger of molestation from 
alien and hostile immigration. What a relief 
- would be if Brigham would take kindly to 

is! 





.. The corporate bodies and citizens of 
Philadelphia have already contributed upward 
of two million dollars toward the Centennial 
Exhibition to be held in that city in 1876. 
Congress is expected to vote an appropriation, 
and all the States will contribute. It may be 
interesting to mention that the expenses of the 
Vienna Exhibition are estimated at seven mill- 
ion dollars. 


.. Lord Lytton rests in Westminster Abbey 
among England’s most famous dead, and the 
spot selected for his grave is in St. Edmund's 

hapel, on the same side of the Abbey as the 
Poet’s Corner. It is close by the tomb of 
Humphrry Bourchier, who fell at the battle of 
Barnet, described by Lord Lytton in “The 
Last of the Barons.”’ 


.. Every man in this country already con- 
siders himself capable of “‘ running a news- 
paper,”’ but whatever mystery yet lurks in the 
art is about to be dissipated. It is reported 
from Vienna that one of the great sights of the 
International Exhibition now being organized 
in that city will be the interior of a newspaper 
office, with editor, leader-writers, reviewers, 
reporters, printers, and publishers at work, 
just as in ordinary life. 


.. Herr von Gerlach has been elected to the 
Prussian House of Representatives from Mubl- 
heim. He is a Protestant, but of the most con- 
servative type; and his election is thought to 
be a symptom of popular sympathy with the 
opposition to the government’s ecclesiastical 
policy. This policy, however, is becoming 
more aggressive, and the entire separation of 
Church and state seems inevitable. 


.. It is claimed that the climate of Alaska 
is steadily growing milder; that, whereas it 
was formerly impossible to raise vegetables of 
any kind there, the hardier varieties are now 
regularly produced ; and that apple-trees, trans- 
planted from California five my ago, are al- 
ready bearing fruit. It will be some years, 
however, before the Territory wil! be attractive 
as a winter resort. 


.. Miss Isa Blagden died recently at Flor- 
ence, Italy. She was an English novelist and 
essayist of some note, but better known as the 
intimate friend of Robert Browning, and of his 
wife, whom she nursed through her iast illness. 
Miss Blagden’s principal works were ‘“‘ Agnes 
Tremorne,” ‘“‘ The Woman I Loved, and the 
Woman who Loved Me,” and “ The Cost of a 
Secret.” 


.. According to the Milan Musical Gazette, 
Giuseppe Sark, an Italian, who composed a 
Te Deum at St. Petersburg in 1788, to celebrate 
the capture of Fort Atzakow by Potemkin, was 
the first to originate the idea of using cannon 
as an instrument of music. Poetic vengeance 
would require that Giuseppe Sark should have 
lived to ‘die of remorse at the Boston Peace 
Jubilee. 


.. Twenty thousand engravings after Tur- 
ner are announced for sale in London next 
month. These engravings have been lying 
unheeded for twenty years in a house in 
Queen Anne Street, which the great artist used 
as a studio. Turner was a man of the most 
enormous industry, and is said to have produced 
a painting or sketch for each day of his very 
long life. 


-. The African lad brought to this country 
by Mr. Stanley is said to have an excellent ear 
for music. hen not asleep, he spends most 
of his time singing a tender song, which is 
supposed to call up recollections o ‘his home. 
This is the refrain : 

“ Strillikiyaya ambobodoyou 
Matatatal allalegont lillibulu 
Trallalititi bullgullou mootoo.” 


.. Some of the most distinguished clergy- 
men and scholars of New York have formed an 
organization known as the Oriental Topographi- 

Corps, the object of which is to “gain a 
more extensive knowledge of the places men- 
tioned in Bible history.” The chief field of 
cpommiene of the corps will be the valleys of the 

ile, Tigris, and Euphrates, and other Biblical 
places in Africa, Arabia, and Asia Minor ; and 
they are on the point of dispatching an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land. The corps is a busi- 
ness organization, with a capital of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 
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.. According to Mr. Hazard, who accom- 
panied the expedition sent out by our Govern- 
ment, Santo Domingo has a population of only 
one hundred and fifty thousand at the present 
time, though it is easily able to support a mill- 
ion. It had this number of natives when Co- 
lumbus first landed in 1493, but, incredible as 
it may seem, these had dwindled down to six 
hundred in 1538, and the race is now extinct. 
Negroes were first imported in 1511, yet in 1586 
Gree sere only fourteen thousand inhabitants 
told. 


.. One of the Paris journals, Z’ Ordre, 
speaking of the strange destiny of the sov- 
ereigns who have ruled France during one 
brief century, says: “‘ With the exception of 
Louis XVIII, not one of our monarchs has 
ended his life tranquilly in the Tuileries. Louis 
XVI. guillotined—La Place de la Révolution. 
Napoleon I. died in exile—St. Helena. Napo- 
leon II. died in exile—Reichstadt. Charles X. 
died in exile—Holyrood. Louis Philippe died 
in exile—Claremont. Napoleon III. died in 
exile—Chiselhurst.” 


.. The Pull Mall Gazette, discussing “* Men 
and Women,” comes to the conclusion that if 
Nature had not forced them to love each other, 
willy-nilly, and given them the bribe of chil- 
dren, it.is doubtful whether they would have 
had any mutual liking: ¢‘ The sexes are a par- 
tial failure, and, somehow, has arisen an enor- 
mous exaggeration of their liking for one an- 
other. Looked at calmly, the interest which 
each has for the other is wofully lacking in 
versatility ; it is alike monotonous and small 
—mere love, in fact.’’ 


.. Colonel Johnson, the new chief of police 

at Louisville, Ky., seems to have hit upon a 
really efficient method of shutting up gam- 
bling-houses. He stations a policeman at the 
entrances and exits of each den, with strict 
orders to take down the names of each and 
every person entering the same, and file the 
list at head-quarters. Various attempts at 
evasion were made, some of the blacklegs be- 
taking themselves to hotels and private houses, 
and with extreme caution resuming their ne- 
farious craft; but Colonel Johnson had laid 
his plans well, and almost immediately the 
— made his appearance and stationed 
imself at the door, note-book in hand. This 

is a business which can flourish only in secre- 
ey, and the gamblers are seeking those more 
congenial places where the police authorities 
are of the customary ignorance and incapacity. 


.. The following list comprises all the Ger- 
man fortresses: the Rhine fortresses are, We- 
sel, Cologne with Dentz, Coblentz with Eh- 
renbreitstein, Mayence, Germersheim, Rastadt, 
Strasbourg, and New-Breisach. Those in ad- 
vance of the Rhine are, Metz, Thionville, Saar- 
louis, and Bitsch. Near the eastern frontier 
are, Konigsberg, Feste-Boyera (or Lotzen, now 
constructing), Graudenz, Thorn, Posen, and 
Glogau. On the side of Austria are, Cosel, 
Neisse, Glatz, and Kénigstein. On the Baltic 
coast are, Memel, Pillau, Dantzic, Colberg, 
Stettin, Swinemunde, Stralsund, Friedrichsort, 
and the works at Kiel Harbor and Sonderburg- 
Duppel. On the North Sea, Wilhelmshaven, 
and the works at Cuxhaven and Geesteminde, 
The internal fortresses are, Custrin and Span- 
dau, east of the Elbe: Torgau, Wittenburg, and 
Magdeburg, on the Elbe; Erfurt and Minden, 
between the Elbe and the Rhine; and Ulm 
and Ingoldstadt, on the Danube. One would 
think that with these, and her army of a mill- 
ion and a half of trained soldiers, German 
would be invulnerable; but Prince Bismare 
has just asked for forty-five million thalers for 
additional fortifications. 


.. The growth of life insurance is one of 
the amazing social facts of the time; but vast 
as this business has become. it is probably only 
in its infancy. It is literally certain that in the 
near future everybody will as naturally insure 
his life as now he eats his breakfast. Mean- 
while, it is interesting to watch the growth of 
this business as exemplified in the returns of 
some of the larger companies. The last annual 
report (28th) of the New-York Life Insurance 
nen gives us some suggestive figures. 
We nd the net cash assets of this old and 
well-managed company to be over twenty mill- 
ion dollars ; that, against an income duting the 





ear of seven anda half million dollars, the 
osses and disbursements were only about 
four million and a half. This is an excellent 
statement. A yearly gain of about three mill- 
ion dollars to its line of assets not only ooe | 
the lame op | as the rocks, secure against all 
shipwreck, but gives promise of a brilliant and 
a marvellous future. 





The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





EBRUARY 15.—Illumination and public 

* rejoicings at Madrid and Saragossa at the 
establishing of the republic. The Assembly 
grant amnesty to all republican insurgents and 
offenders against the press-laws. Government 
steamer dispatched to Minorca to bring home 
republican prisoners. The republican leaders 
pronounce against Cuban independence. Se- 
nor Montemar, Spanish minister to Italy, re- 
signs. 

The Geneva award bill passes the House. 

Judge Davis grants a stay of proceedings 
and a writ of error in the case of Edward 8. 
Stokes, sentenced to be hanged for the murder 
of Fisk, 

Steamer Henry A. Jones burned off Galves- 
ton, Texas, and twenty-one perish. 


Fzsrvary 16.—Intelligence that Don Car- 
los entered Spain 13th inst., and that the Car- 
lists are active in his behalf. Carlists attack 
Tafalla, in Navarre, but are repulsed. Barce- 
lona hoists:the republican flag. The Andalu- 
sian peasants clamor for communism. The 
authorities of Havana send in their adherence 
to the republic. 

Essad Pacha, late Turkish Minister of War, 
appointed grand-vizier. 

Intelligence that the Mexican garrison at 
Fort Cos-a-mala, numbering two hundred, de- 
serted 13th inst., on account of arrears of pay. 

Advices from Japan of political disturb- 
ances and serious outbreaks in the Owake- 
Keri-Kiusiu district, in which forty thousand 
men destroy the village of Funio, level the 
houses of officials, and kill several. Numer- 
ous wrecks reported in the China Sea. 

Death of Caroline Chesebro, well-known 
author. Death of Robert Emmet, son of 
Thomas Addis Emmet, aged eighty years. 


Fesrvuary 17.—The Committee on Religious 
Corporations in the Italian Parliament decide 
to abolish the houses of the chief religious or 
ders, but to provide for the support of their 
Superiors, and their indemnification for loss 
of a ne 

General Pavia issues a proclamation of am- 
nesty to insurgents in the Basque provinces 
and Navarre who lay down their arms. Off- 
cial intelligence of the defeat of a strong band 
of Carlists near Burgos. Brigadier- General 
Gracera appointed military governor of Madrid. 
A majority of the Conservative generals assure 
the government of their allegiance to the re- 

ublic. 
The Pontifical Bishop Mermillod is exiled 
from Switzerland for insisting + oe exercising 
his clerical functions despite the prohibition 
of the authorities. 

The Senate passes the Naval Appropriation 
Bill. The House grants sixty-five thousand 
dollars for the College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg, Va., and incorporates the Amer- 
ica and East India Telegraph Company. The 
Agricultural College Bill also passed. The 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
report Alexander Caldwell not legally elected 
as senator from Kansas, but exonerate him 
from blame for bribery, as a novice in politics. 

The Monongahela rises at Pittsburg, caus- 
ing damage to Boats and barges. Two steam- 
ers and fourteen barges sunk, and two lives 
lost. 

New planet discovered by Dr. Peters, of 
Clinton, ¥. Y.; eleventh magnitude. 


Fesrvary 18.—Explosion in a coal-mine at 
Staffordshire, England ; twenty miners killed. 

The Poland Crédit -Mobilier Committee 
submit their report to the House, recommend- 
ing the expulsion of James Brooks and Oakes 
Ames, and censuring others. 





Railroad accident near Philadelphia; one 





man killed, one injured. Collision on the 
Hudson River Railroad; one killed, several 
wounded. 

The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections decide that there is no State govern- 
ment in Louisiana, and that neither John Ray 
= W. L. MeMillan is entitled to a seat in the 

enate. 


Fesrvary 19.—Leading conservatives in the 
Spanish Cortes decide not to oppose the pro- 
visional government, but to press for the dis~ 
solution of the Assembly, and the convocation 
of a constituent Cortes. Band of Carlists in 
the forest of Villavelli, in Catalonia, defeated 
and dispersed. An attempt to create a mutiny 
in the garrison at New Castile in favor of Don 
Carlos fuils, the troops indorsing the repub- 
lic. Republican prisoners set free by the am- 
nesty arrive at Barcelona from Port Mahon, 
and are received by enthusiastic crowds. 

Railroad accident near Plumer’s Station, 
Ark. ; twenty persons injured, one killed. 

Death of A. W. Fenno, actor, well known 
in dramatic and literary circles, aged fifty- 
nine. 


Fesrvary 20.—The authorities at Barcelona 
take no action toward recognizing the Spanish 
Republic, but revolutionary committees pro- 
claim it, and threaten those not accepting it. 
The people refuse to pay the octroi duties, and 
goods enter free. City divided, and the statue ~ 
of Washington displaced from the facade of 
the Town Hall. Families leave Madrid, antici- 
pating disturbances. 

In the House, motion of Fernando Wood 
that the Committee on Judiciary report articles 
of impeachment against Vice-President Colfax 
if the Crédit-Mobilier testimony warrant ii 
lost, but resolution adopted that any officer o 
the government implicated be impeached. 

Speaker Parsons and Representative Wil- 
liams, of the Alabama Legislature, arrested on 
charge of conspiring to prevent the election of 
a United States Senator. 

Captain Herrett shot and killed at Little 
Rock, and Sheriff Dodson shot at Perry’s Sta- 
tion, Ark., both by unknown persons. 


Fesrvary 21.—Dispatch that a café at 
Smyrna, located on the shore, having been 
undermined by the tides, was suddenly swal- 
lowed up by the waves, and nearly two hun- 
dred persons drowned. 

Intelligence that the Persians had been 
checked in encroachments upon Beloochistan. 

Fresh insurrections reported in the Basque 
provinces, Spain., 

Intelligence that Dominican revolutionary 
generals have called the people to arms to 
oppose the cession of Samana, and that Baez 
had sent troops to quell expected rising at 
Puerto Plata. 

Destructive fires at St. Petersburg, Ohio, 
and at Bridgeport, Conn. Destruction by fire 
of the Dent homestead, near St. Louis, former 
residence of President Grant. 

Isaac Robinson killed in San Francisco by 
ex-City Marshal John J. Watkinson. 

Quarrel between the French Legitimists and 
Orleanists breaks out afresh. 

Death of Brigadier-General David H. Vin- 
ton. Intelligence of death of J. 8. Le Fanu, 
author of “ Uncle Silas ” and other well-known 
English novels. 





Contemporary Portraits. 


Dr. James McCosh. 


AMES McCOSH was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, April 1, 1811. When he was 
nine years old his father, a farmer, died, leav- 
ing seven children, all of them girls except 
James, to the care of his widow. At an early 
age, James gave promise of great future use- 
fulness, and, after studying at the parochial 
school, was sent to Glasgow University, where 
he applied himself with success to the study 
of philosophy, and, while an undergraduate, 
wrote an essay on the Stoics, for which he was 
rewarded with the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. Upon leaving the university he stud- 
ied theology with Dr. Thomas Gutherie. In 
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1885 he began preaching, being called to fill 
the pulpit of Abbey Chapel, Arbroath, in the 
eastern part of Scotland. His talent was, how- 
ever soon appreciated, and from his humble 
station he was called to the charge of the city 
of Brechin. He has the honor of being one of 
the few ministers who, with Dr. Chalmers, 
signed away their livings and started the Free- 
Church movement, in 1843. Two years later 
he married the daughter 
of Alexander Gutherie, 
and, in a short time 
afterward, was called 
to the professorship of 
Logic and Metaphysics 
in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, Ireland, which 
he occupied till his de- 
parture to America. 

At a meeting of the 
trustees of the College 
of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, April 29, 
1868, Dr. McOosh was 
elected to the office of 
president of the col- 
lege, to fill the vacancy 
left by the resignation 
of Dr. McLean. As 
soon as the news of 
his election and accep- 
tation was received, 
distinguished friends 
and learned bodies, 
both in Scotland and 
Ireland, expressed their 
regrets at his loss, and 
their best wishes for his 
success in his new un- 
dertaking. His inaugu- 
ration took place the 
27th of October of the 
same year, after which 
he immediately entered 
upon the duties of his 
position. His labors 
have been crowned 
with eminent success, 
and the fruits of them 
have already in part 
been reaped. Since 
1868 the number of stu- 
dents on the rolls of the 
four classes has been in- 
creased fifty per cent. ; 
nine fellowships, for 





the benefit of graduates and undergraduates, 
have been established, and the curriculum 
much advanced. In addition to these proofs 
of the success of his administration, the col- 
lege-buildings have been greatly improved, and 
new ones added to them. A gymnasium, a 
result of the beneficence of Robert Bonner and 
Henry G. Marquand, of New-York City, has 
been completed ; and, in 1870, the corner-stone 
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of Reunion Hall was laid; while Dickinson 
Hall, a new building intended for recitations, 
was dedicated October 27th of the same year. 

As a theologian, Dr. MoCosh is a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and a firm defender of orthodoxy. 
He seeks, however, to insure belief by the ex- 
ercise of reason, and never dogmatically. The 
course of lectures delivered by him in this 
city during the early part of 1871, under the 
auspices of the Union 
Theological Seminary, 
was an attempt on his 
part to defend Revela- 
tion against the attacks 
of science, philosophy, 
and historical criti- 
cism. 

The publication of 
* The Method of Divine 
Government, Physical 
and Moral,” in 1848, 
insured him a recogni- 
tion among the first 
thinkers of the age, 
and, for a work of its 
character, the book be- 
tame very popular, 
passing through nine 
editions in England, 
and a still greater num- 
ber in our own country. 
Dr. McCosh has always 
been an active writer, 
and from his pen we 
have a number of 
works: ‘*Typical 
Forms,” written con- 
jointly with Dr. Dickie, 
while he occupied the 
chair of Philosophy at 
Queen’s College, “‘ The 
Intuitions of the Mind,” 
“A Defence of Funda- 
mental Truth,” “ The 
Supernatural in Rela- 
tion to the Natural,” 
“Examination of John 
Stuart Mill’s Philoso- 
We phy,” “Academic 
\ \ Teaching in Europe,” 
which was his inaugu- 
ral address at Prince- 
ton, “‘ The Laws of Dis- 
cursive Thought,” and, 
lastly, ‘* Christianity 
and Positivism.” 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nosrranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. 
E. A. MaoRag, Shoe Heel, N. C., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine since 
1857, with perfect success in every respect, stitching 
the clothing for thirty colored servants and a large 
family of whites, and army clothing and hospital bed- 
ding during the war, without the slightest repair. It is 
now as good as when bought. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods's Lock-Stitch Ripper. 


LAKEVILLE. A Novel of Western 
Seciety. Forming the tenth volume in Appletons’ 
* Library of American Fiction.” With Illustrations. 
8vo. Paper, price, $1.00; cloth, $r.50. (Nearly 
ready.) 


SPICY. ANovel. By Mrs. M.J. Lams. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers, price, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 











NOTICES. 


70 INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well d and llv productive. — 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 


APPLETONS’' HAND-BOOKS OF 
American Travel. I, WESTERN TOUR. IL. 
SOUTHERN TOUR. III NORTHERN AND 
EASTERN TOUR. The three volumes cover every 
portion of the country; afford a complete guide to 
every city and every place of interest, and give full 
descriptions of every route of travel. Each volume 
accompanied with maps. Price, $2.00 each. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCI- 
ence, Philosophy, and Morals. By Hersert Sren- 
crr, author of “First Principles,” “The Principles 
of Biology,” etc. New edition. 1 vol., r2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50 

The present revised edition of “Recent Discus- 
sions” contains six additional articles, and completes 
the first collection yet made of Mr. Spencer’s miscel- 
laneous essays. 














THE EAGLE STEEL PEN RULER 
is the only counting-house and office ruler especially 
adapted to the use of a steel or gold pen for ruling, its 
peculiar construction making it simply impossible to 
blot the paper, however careless the ruler may be. D. 
Appteton & Co., Stationers, Sole Agents, 549 & 551 
Broadway, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ RAILWAY GUIDE, 
published semi-monthly, with Maps, gives complete 
Time-Tables of all American Railroad Routes. Price, 
25 cents. 





COFFEE: its History, Cultivation, and 
Uses. By Roserrt Hewitt, Jr. Illustrated with 
Chromo-lithograph Woodcuts and a Map of the World. 
1 vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE ; or, Threeto 
One. By Gzorcz Wssse Dasent, author of “‘ An- 
nals of an Eventful Life.” 1 vol., 8vo. With Illustra 
tions. Paper covers. Price, 75 cents. 
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